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PHYSIOGNOMIC PHENOMENA IN RORSCHACH RESPONSES 


Kurt Goldstein, M.D.* and Eva Rothmann, M.D. 


A short publication of the following case seems to be justified for 
the unusual findings in the Rorschach Test as well as for the change which the 
clinical picture and the Rorschach showed after shock treatment. 


It is not our intention to discuss all the problems which the mater- 
ial may suggest. For such an endeavor consideration of a number of cases would 


be necessary. Rather, we want to stress some interesting points which may 
stimulate further studies. 


The patient, C.F., is a 20 year old college girl. She is the younger 
of two sisters. The parents are very different in temperament. The father, 
in the postal service, is quiet, restrained, rather introverted. The mother 
is quick, impulsive, somewhat outside of the family. The girls stick together, 
and are inclined to side with the father. The sister, a schoolteacher, had 


attacks of claustrophobia. The patient identifies herself with the sister whom 
she greatly admires. 


The patient describes herself as tense. She dates the onset of her 
symptoms to the time of her graduation from grammar school, at the age of 
thirteen. After a classmate had told hér something about choking, she had a 


choking feeling when reading aloud in class. This sensation has never entirely 
disappeared. 


She was a brilliant pupil, and graduated from grammar school as 
president of her class. She also did good work in high school in spite of 
inhibitions about reading aloud and about getting up before the class. She 
entered college in 1941, when eighteen years old. Because she was afraid to 
live at the college, she commuted every morning between her home and the col- 
lege. On one occasion she experienced a "sudden flush" and anxiety during a 
class and had to leave the room. She developed claustrophobie and a fear of 
crowds. It was very difficult for her to go to a movie. Even her ordinarily 
regular attendance at church on Sunday became a terrible hardship, which could 
only be endured when the father was at the patient's side. When she came under 
our observation in June, 1943, with the above complaints, she was afraid she 
would be forced to give up college. She said she was very tired in the morn- 


ing, and had difficulty in getting up. Medical examination did not reveal any 
physical abnormalities. 


On examination, she was found to be oriented, cooperative, and made 
the impression of an intelligent girl. She spoke very intelligently about her 
symptoms. She had lost contact with her childhood companions and classmates, 
and had been unable to develop new friendships in college. "My fears have dic- 


tated all my activities", she said. She was not particularly interested in 
boys. 


Under psychotherapy and medication, the patient's condition improved 
somewhat. She felt reassured, and continued in college until Christmas. At 
that time she returned with the complaint that everything was getting worse, 


“Head of Neurological Laboratory, Boston Dispensary; Professor, Tufts College 
School. 
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and she felt ready to give up college. She had lost weight, and made a legs 


integrated impression. She was tense and afraid. Shock therapy was recom- 
mended at that time. 


A Rorschach test was given her before the shock treatments were be- 
gun. In taking the test, she was very cooperative, but excited. The responses 
were given abnormally quickly. The following record (Rorschach I) was obtained: 


Rorschach I 


Card I : 


Something like an eagle--people crying for help--learing eyes--a smacking 
mouth--whole thing a grotesque cat or anything. 
Card II 

Two people fighting in blood--something like the Holy Grail--like lips-- 
head and neck stretched--neck of turtle stretched out of its shell. 
Card III 

Frank Sinatra's bowtie--two people in tuxedos--the whole thing looks like a 
grotesque face--like dogs running in opposite directions--looks like blood-- 
looks like the feet of the men cut off--looks like another face--like kidneys. 
Card IV 

Looks like a strange god in old times--like the inside of some human--like 
eyes--like a map, bodies of water--the whole thing like reaching out and grab- 
bing somebody--hands--two faces--like people who want to see something and 
they have something over their eyes. 
Card V 

Butterfly, upside down--legs--head--faces--like fold of wings, and they take 
you right in. 
Card VI 


Like a musical instrument--the whole thing looks like something that was 
alive and might be cut and opened--a body follows down--lungs--like a bird, 
an eagle--like something folding in on you to enclose you--looks like something 
bad, a kind of death and decay--like the teeth of an animal--this is like look- 
ing down on water and land and birds on the ground--looks like somebody angry 
with the fist out--there is another face--somebody looking back on the face. 
Card VII 

Like a vase divided in middle--water and land on a map--looks like two . 
women--like a man being crushed by two big mountains coming in on him--two 
people holding him up--looks like a sunset--like trees. 

Card VIII 

Like a skeleton of a fish--like preying lions looking for something to eat-- 
some kind of animal grasping for air--two big rocks--two eyes--like a big face. 
Card IX 

Looks like dragons spitting fire--inside two eyes again--like hands-- like 
& musical instrument--like two elephants--like it might be nice to go in this 
opening right here--like the Statue of Liberty--like a human bone--like two 
faces again--the pink looks like pink candy they give out in the circus. 

Card X 

Well, like parts of the body--the blue is like veins--like two people 
dancing--like a little baby--like some kind of demon--head on shoulders but 
between there is a cut--it looks as if somebody took out pieces and put them 
together to mean something--two continents holding hands across the sea--an 
insect, not very nice--somebody puts something over the mouth that he can't 
speak--people getting away--like people chased by big men in the middle, on 
the left side chasing them, on the right side protecting them--there is some- 


body sad looking down on the whole thing--two very ugly people quarreling-- 
like a weight. 


ay 
~ 
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This Rorschach shows an extraordinary lack of popular answers, and 
much perseveration. The answers show that the attitude of the patient is far 
from being realistic that she seems not to experience a real objective outer- 
world separated from her, but to be, so to speak, caught in the world, at- 
tacked by and encroached upon by the forces of this world. She is full of 
anxiety, uncertainty and her world shows breakdown and decay. The abnormal- 
ities of this Rorschach come to the fore particularly if one compares the 
patient's answers with those in the second Rorschach taken after treatment and 
given below, but a number of responses reveal clear pathology indicating that 
she was in a severe anxiety state. 


The patient had three electric shocks, one every third day. She 
took the shocks without any untoward incident. She had complete amnesia for 
the events during the shocks and was each time afterward astonished to find 
her father, who had driven her to the hospital, present in the clinic. After 
the shocks she was very tired. Already after the first one she felt markedly 
less tense; the family had the feeling that she was more approachable. With 
each succeeding shock she showed increasing improvement. A few days after the 
last treatment she looked relaxed and said that she had enjoyed a visit to the 
movie more than she could remember having done in a long time. She did not 


question at all her ability to go back to college. All irritating doubts had 
vanished. 


Three weeks later she reported that she was back in school. She had 
far fewer difficulties. She was working on a paper and felt confident about 
it. She had been elected to the student government, and could speak more 
freely before other people. 


The Rorschach given at that time (Rorschach II) showed the following 
results: 


Rorschach II 


Notes on Behavior: 
Patient is very cooperative, remembers that she has seen the cards 

before. It usually takes some time before she answers. She seems to ponder 

before she says anything. Asked whether the cards look the same or different 

than they had the first presentation, she says: “very different, if I want to 

say anything now I must search to make out something”. When she had first 

taken the test, everything seemed to obtrude itself upon her to such a degree 

that she had to push it back. All things looked at her, they moved toward her; 

she was forced to react. This time the situation is absolutely different. 

Only few things come to her mind. Everything is quiet; there are 'pictures' 

at which she can look. If she sees real movement, which is infrequent, it 

seems that things move away from her. "Things don't register as vividly as 

before." Asked about two or three dimensionality she says: "Now there are 

pictures, last time they were three-dimensional coming out from a ground; now 

it is just standing there like any immovable thing." 


Card I 


Butterfly--wings--like a body inside--like two heads. "Nothing more comes 
to my mind." | 


Card II 


Two bears--two masked faces (the upper red parts)--looks like blood (lower 
red )--like two people fencing-- (pointing to white space) a lamp. 


Card III 


Looks like a bow tie--two waiters--two turkeys with legs cut off (red later- 
al parts )--two kidneys--two dogs--two legs with high heeled shoes. (Asked 
whether she had not seen these things last time she says:) I didn't seem to be 
able then to make out these things. 

Card IV 

Looks like some kind of animal--fur--little fox--(lower middle part )--eyes 
over here--like skin you could have something made out of--looks like a Jack 
O'Lantern--face of Halloween--the whole thing in the middle looks like di- 
gestive apparatus. 

Card V. 

Bat--there the head, there the feet, the wings. 
Card VI 

Lady's furpiece, around the neck of a woman (upper part)--head of animal- 
(uppermost part) like a rug--it was aggressive last time--no more now. 

Card VII 

Two women with hair up, looking at each other. (Pointing to the lower part 
she says): I remember, somebody has been crushed here. That would not come 


up to my mind this time. There are two dogs. (Directed to the white she says) 
Ido not see anything. 
Card VIII 


Like preying lions looking for something to eat--some kind of animal grasp- 


ing for air; they don't look very safe where they are standing, they may 
topple over. 


Card IX 


Empire State Building (the middle)--it looked very grotesque then--no more 
now--sunset--continents of a map--I must seek to make out something. 
Card X 

(in this card particularly she felt last time that things came out encroach- 
ing her; the card was seen as three-dimensional. It was very frightening. Now 
she looks at the things quietly). There is the balance; there little ugly 


animal (grey), two men (red), two spiders. (Directed to the white she says 
she cannot see anything). 


A comparison of the two Rorschachs shows marked differences. Be- 
cause the patient recognized the difference between her attitude toward the 
cards, and was able to describe her experiences during the first administration 
of the Rorschach, a better comprehension of her behavior in the first Ror- 
schach was now possible. Answers which during the first test she was able to 


explain only unsuccessfully now became much clearer. Some general character- 
istics may be stressed here. 


Rorschach I Rorschach II 


1. The number of responses was very 1. The number of responses now drops 
large, totalling 74. to 32, contrary to the more usu- 
al finding of an increase in the 
number of responses on repetition 
of the test. 


2. The mental approach is character- The mental approach shifts away 
ized by an over-emphasis on rare from the smaller units, again 
details and white space responses. contrary to expectations on 

; repetition of the test. 


| 


A high F%, several pure C's, There is a striking decrease in 

many M's, few popular responses, F{Z, in C and in M and an increase 

occur. in the number of popular respons- 
es. All these features bring the 
second record closer to "normal 
limits". 


Patient experiences 'things' (not She experiences ‘pictures’, they 
pictures); they come out from a ; are two dimensional. 
background; they are tridimensional. 


The objects encroach upon her, look She looks at the objects more 
at her, they seem to try to ‘en- impersonally; they are not ‘en- 
croach' her. Examples: 5: ‘like croaching' upon her any longer. 
fold of wings. And they take you If she sees movements, ‘things 
right in like clothes on you.' seem to me to withdraw.’ 

There is a very great number of 

answers concerning faces, eyes, mouth. 


Objects are aggressive. People No aggression is experienced be- 
are very ugly, quarreling, tween the people and figures 
‘Fighting men in blood’, ‘Dragons, seen. 

spitting fire’. Man being crushed 

by two mountains coming in on him. 


Things are unbalanced, uncertain Animals are balanced. 
in position. 


Things look strange, phantastic; Looks like a Jack o'Lantern face 
"strange God in old times'- 'Some- of Halloween: is more typical 
thing like a holy grail’. of the second record. 


Things 'mean' something. 9. Things ‘are’ something. 


The second Rorschach showed plainly the patient's improvement after 
shock treatment. Indeed, that in itself is a very interesting result, but it 
is not sufficient justification for publication of the case. The outstanding 
feature which we thought it important to emphasize is the preponderance of 
answers which point to a physiognomic attitude towards the cards during the 
patient's first experience with them. The cards were not experienced as more 
or less indifferent pictures, but as objects, or persons, or animals emerging 
three-dimensionally from the background, moving against the patient, envelop- 
ing her, encroaching upon her, menacing her, or behaving in similar ways 
against each other. The objects ‘'mean' something to her, they are not simply 
'there'. These physiognomic experiences become evident particularly in those 
instances when the patient was not able to refer them to any special object. 
This is evident in such expression as the following: "The whole thing looks 
as if reaching out and grabbing somebody"; "Somebody puts something over the | 
mouth so he can't speak". She is usually not able to explain what she means 
by ‘something’ or ‘somebody’. She seems to experience characteristic gestures 
without having to relate them to persons or objects. Often the physiognomic 
experience concerns the whole card, at other times a combination of parts 
which for the normal or average subject have scarcely anything to do with each 
other. For example she says in response to Card X: "People getting away, 
like people chased by a big man (red part in the middle). On the left side 
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chasing them, on the right side protecting them." 


The change of the world as to physiognomic aspect in psychoses was 
stressed particularly by Hanfmann and Kasanin, (3) and by Goldstein (1,2). 
This attitude can scarcely demonstrate itself more strikingly than in this 
case. The world of the patient seems to have lost its definite objective 
character, the individual is no longer separated from it. He has become a part 
of it and determined by it, subjugated to the same laws as the world in a way 
that deprives him of freedom of action and of decision. This goes along with 

a feeling of uncertainty and anxiety. It is that condition which C. Wernicke 
many years ago described so excellently as "Ratlosigkeit", a condition of 
strangeness, helpless perplexity, bewilderment, feeling at sea, which is char- 
acteristic particularly in the transient situation between health and disease (6). 


The significance of the physiognomic factor became evident by the 
disappearance of physiognomic answers in the second Rorschach concomitantly 
with the disappearance of the other pathological signs. It is the main purpose 
of this paper to draw attention to this factor in a Rorschach interpretation. 
That would mean a consideration of the answers of a patient not only under the 
usual aspects of location, content, form, color, etc., but also under the view- 
point of the general attitude with which the subject approaches the cards. The 
distinction between concrete, abstract, and physiognomic attitudes has proved 
valuable for the interpretation of abnormal mental conditions in general (4). 
Such a procedure would bring out new material for interpretation. We do not 
at all undervalue the usual Rorschach procedure. We do, however, feel that 

the interpretation may profit by the use of new categories of evaluation. 


A few words may be added concerning the diagnosis of the case and 
the role of the shock therapy in the improvement of the condition. 


From the clinical point of view we are inclined to consider the 
patient as an incipient schizophrenic and her condition before shock treatment 
as a state of anxiety and compulsion which often is observed in the develop- 
ment of this disease. The tendency to physiognomic experiences would fit 
well with such a clinical diagnosis. As was stressed on another occasion, 
physiognomic experiences are one expression of the more concrete attitude to- 
ward the world in schizophrenia. But we do not want to exclude the possibility 
that we may be dealing with an anxiety state in a neurotic condition, or with 
a transitional state. 


There can be no doubt that improvement appeared after the shocks. 
Whether improvement will persist, only a later re-examination will show. Con- 
cerning our special problem, the Rorschach findings, there is no doubt that 

the change occurred simultaneously with the improvement and that it was pos- 
sible to corroborate the improvement by the findings in the Rorschach. 


. We are aware of the limited significance of a single case. On the 
other hand it is known how often new approaches to problems are inaugurated 
by the findings in one typical case. Thus we think that also our presenta- 
tion may be justified. 


Conclusion: The Rorschach findings before and after shock treatment 
in a case of a condition of anxiety and compulsion are described. A predom- 
inance of physiognomic interpretations was observed in the answers of this 
patient and their disappearance after shock therapy was noted. The Rorschach 


became more ‘normal’ 
tion of the patient. 


concomitantly with the general improvement in the condi- 
The significance of the physiognomic experiences in the 


interpretation of the Rorschach test is stressed and it is recommended that 
provision be made in the scoring system for the evaluation of physiognomic 


experiences. 


(1) Goldstein, K. 


(2) Goldstein, K. 
and M. Scheerer 


(3) Kasanin, J., 
and 
E. Hanfmann 
(4) Kasanin, J., 
and 
collaboraters 


Hanfmann, E. 


Wernicke, C. 
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THE ANIMAL SYMBOL IN THE RORSCHACH TEST, 
AND AN ANIMAL ASSOCIATION TEST. 


William Goldfarb, Ph.D. * 


Introduction 


Even before Herman Rorschach, ink blot tests had been used for many 
years as a means for probing the individual's fantasies. Rorschach, however, 
demonstrated how personality structure, in contrast to mental content, could 
be interpreted from the individual's associations to ink blots. He developed 
en ingenious procedure for formulating a picture of personality in a holistic, 
dynamic fashion on the basis of these associations. (10) Following him also, 
users of his test have stressed the structure or formal organization of per- 

sonality in the main. 


It is true that the test provides for the recording, scoring and, by 
implication, the qualitative analysis of the meaning of the test content. 
Rorschach (10) himself included psychoanalytic references in his description 
of the various levels of interpretation of the Rorschach productions. Beck 
(2) succinctly expresses common experience as follows: "Content in the Ror- 
schach test reveals the mental furniture in S. It is thus 4 source of knowledge 
concerning his interests, and through the avenue of these, in many instances, 
concerning his personal needs." Even so, the formulation of content meaning 
along analytic lines is not ordinarily considered a strong phase of Rorschach 
interprevation. This is clear from the limited amount of attention given to 
this problem in the original Psychodiagnostic and in the major, recently pub- 
lished Rorschach manuals (1,2,7). 


There is obviously more interest in the "how" of the subject's visual 
perceptions than in the "what" of his perceptions. Thus there is major em- 

phasis on the location and succession of responses and on the formal determin- 
ants of these responses. The test content, as well, is chiefly used to throw 
light on the structure of personality rather than on the historical factors in 


the individual's development or his special needs, tensions and pressures. To 
illustrate simply: 


A % (animal percentage) is viewed as a measure of extent of stereotypy in think- 
ing. 

P (number of popular responses) is a measure of conformity or the ability and 
willingness to think in agreement with the judgements of most people. 


Beck's Hdx or Adx, and Rorschach's Do (the perception of "a part of a human or 
animal where most healthy subjects, if they roact with that content at all, see 
the whole human or animal". ) is probably a sign of anxiety. (1) 


At (anatomy responses) are described as indications of anxiety with an attempt 
to intelhoctualize and disguise the content. (7, othors) 


"Vague, fearful, semi-human figures" are interpreted to represent fear and 
avoidance of human beings (6). 


* Psychologist, Foster Home Bureau, New York City. 
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Excessive references to facts of geography, botany, anatomy and the 
sciences are common to obsessionals and it has been hypothesized that they 
point to "the impersonal, removed character of the obsessional child and also 
reflect the defensive drive to accumulation of learning and information, and 
to abstract, technical, non-subjective mental preoccupation." (6) 


These interpretations of Rorschach content are clearly in accord with 
the principle of the Rorschach test as a means for assaying personality struc- 
ture. Many clinicians prefer to use other projective methods for eliciting 
psychic contents and there is now a widespread tendency to employ both the 
Rorschach and the Thematic Apperception tests, the former as the basis for in- 
terpreting the formal organization of personality and the latter as the basis 
for inferring the content of personality (fantasies, specific needs, tensions, 
attachments, etc. ). On the other hand, we would all agree that there is value 
to as full an interpretation of the Rorschach productions as is possible. It 
is also probable that with research focussed on Rorschach content as such, we 
will be in a position to make a fuller clinical evaluation of the material than 
is possible at present. It is patent that uncritical interpretation based on 


rigid or narrow use of content symbolism without experimental verification is 
not thereby implied. 


Certainly little has been done in the way of analyzing the psycholog- | 
ical significance to the individual of the animal responses in the Rorschach 
examination. This is strange inasmuch as animal responses form the largest 
body of responses in most Rorschach records of both children and adults. Among 
animals may be found untold varieties of body, shape and movement, which are 
found to be most quickly and obviously suitable to the perceptual demands of 
the ink blots. The size of the animal percentage is thus indicative of the ex- 
tent to which the subject's intellectual reactions are limited to the simple, 
the obvious and the stereotyped. Nevertheless, the fact of the widespread 
tendency to offer animal responses must also be related, in part at least, to 
the symbolic significance of fantasy in which the protagonists are animals. 


Semantics of Animal Terms 


Even brief consideration of our language idiom immediately suggests 
that we unconsciously employ animal symbols to represent animal character 
trends or types. Thus, the term "beast" is alternately employed to represent 
the unclean, vulgar, discourteous, revolting, threatening, brutelike, savage 
human. Animal tendencies in humans are represented in the wanton lack of 
reason, in excessive sensuality, in primitive, childlike behavior. Specifically, 
to ape is to imitate. Others who echo or mimic are reforred to as cuckoo, par- 
rot, monkey and mocking bird. The malevolent individual is cruel as a bear or 
a tiger. He is inhuman, untamed, and feral. The insensitive individual is 
said to have a rhinoceros hide. (There seem to be fewer animal synonyms for 
kind hearted and sensitive tendencies than there are for malevolence.) The 
evil doer is a scorpion, viper, hornet, snake in the grass, cobra, locust, 
gorilla, wild beast, tiger, hyena, harpy or vampire. The cunning individual 
is feline, cunning as a fox or serpent. - The dangerously rapacious person is 4 
wolf. The man is at times referred to as a cock, a buck or @ bull. The strong, 
muscular individual is strong as a horse or a lion or a bull. The weak, effem- 
inate individual is weak as a chicken or a cat or a rat. Depending on one's 
attitude to the woman, she is referred to as a hen, bitch, cow, lioness, tig- 
ress, and vixen. A child is referred to as a chick, the youth as a cub, the 
scion as a cub, a tadpole, a whelp, a calf, a colt, a pup, a foal. The baby- 
like or appealing individual is a kitten, e lamb, or a lambkin. 
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Psychoanalytic References to Animals 


Freud expressed marked interest in the animal fantasies of children. 
He was struck by the fact that children do not discriminate sharply between 
animals and humans. "The child unhesitatingly attributes full equality to 
animals; he probably feels himself more closely related to the animals than to 
the undoubtedly mysterious adult, in the freedom with which he acknowledges 
his needs". (15) Often, however, phobias develop in which the child fears 
certain animal species in which he has previously been much interested. Some- 
times, the animals feared are found in the child's circle of real experience 
and sometimes the irrationally feared object is an animal in a legend or a 
fairy tale. 


Before others, Freud related the animal phobias of children to the 
totemistic practices of primitives. Admitting the meagreness of psychoanalytic 
observations, on which he based his claim, he nevertheless suggested that the 
feared animal tended to represent the father to the child. The child's ambi- 
valent emotional identification with the father causes him to displace his 
fear of the father on to an animal. 


( . Following Freud, other writers also have stressed the similarity be- 
_ tween the animal phobias of children and the totemistic practices of primitives 
(3,8,9). All investigators, including Freud, were aware of the close connec- 
tion between the psychodynamics of the individual child and the kind of animals 
which prevailed in the child's fantasy. In accord with the type of symbol 
likely to be employed by children, the fantasied animal is directly similar to 
the object to which it refers either in physical qualities (size, shape, 
strength, etc.), movement quality, qualities of dominance or submissive end 
aggressive tendencies. From their study of animal drawings of children, 

Bender and Rappaport concluded that “some children on the Children's Psychiatric 
Ward who draw aggressive animals suffer from a severe super-ego which leads to 
a displacement of the fear of the father on to an aggressive animal. The ag- 
gressive animal may stand for a big, protective father in contrast to the real 
father's aggressive behavior; the severity of the super-ego may lead to the 
acceptance of the inverted oedipus pattern with a fear of a devouring animal; 

or the child in a similar position may attempt to overcome the painful situa- 
tion by identifying himself with the aggressive animal and turning ageinst the 
father; and finally the child may choose an aggressive animal to whom it may 
display its ambivalent feelings ...........6". (3) 


The basis for the child's acceptance of humans and animals as equiv- 
alent has not been adequately explained by these writers, however, It appears 
gratuitous to explain that the child's tendency to replace the father by a 
feared animal is an "infantile recurrence of totemism" (5) or that this tend- 
ency is favored by the ease with which "inborn traces of totemistic thought" 
are uncovered. (4) To understand fully the prevalence of animal fantasies in 
children, it is necessary as a minimum to consider the predisposition to con- 
cretistic thinking in children in interaction with the kind of educative in- 
fluence that adults supply to their children. 


Educative Experience of Childhood and Animal Terms 


From the earliest days of rearing, children are actively encouraged 
to represent human feelings and character types in the symbolic forms of an- 
imals. This, of course, reflects the adult tendency to make the association 
between animal and human. It also reflects, however, the unconscious tendency 
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of adults to recognize the concretistic nature of the child's mind. In the 
educative experience we offer the child, therefore, we are prone to give to 
complex feelings order, simplicity, and the concreteness so that these feel- 
ings are comprehensible to the child at his level of understanding. (This 

will be illustrated in the discussion of fairy tales. ) 


This educative process is reinforced by our inability to face di- 
rectly with ourselves and our children the negative, mutilating, destructive 
impulses in us as humans and our consequent tendency to project these impulses 
onto animal figures who thereby become quasi-human. Our primary need is thus 
to cast the evil and the bad out of ourselves onto the fantasy figures of mal- 
evolent animal sterotypes. In accord with the internal struggle between contra- 
dictory drives, these fearful, repulsive animals are ofttimes met and con- 
quered by brave animals who are physically smaller (the child) but more in the 
right, more reflective and more clever. (On the other hand, children who com- 
monly express fear of being swallowed may be reacting to the oft repeated tales 
of large aggressive animals gulping down smaller animals. ) 


We also encourage our children to develop specific animal sterso- \ 
types. A survey was made of 20 animal stories for pre-school children. The 
following animals were found to be consistently presented in an aggressive, or 
mutilating, or sneaky, or grasping role: Fox, wolf, bear, cat, hawk, panther, 
lion, tiger. In the main, these animals are in reality aggressive, harmful, 
untamed creatures. The bear is sometimes seen as a strong protective parent 
figure and the bear cub as a trusting, sympathetic child figure. The lion, 
also, is sometimes seen as a strong, authoritative, just leader of a commun- 
ity. Friendly, non-aggressive animals include the goat, donkey, dog, cat, 
chicken, robin, duck, mouse, squirrel, rabbit, antelope, camel, rhinocerous, 
giraffe, elephant, pig, horse, cow and kangaroo. These animals include the 
domesticated animals or animals ordinarily regarded as benign. The child- 
mother relationship is represented in scenes involving families of cats, dogs, 
ducks, pigs, horses, cows, kangaroos, elephants and sheep. 


It is again emphasized that the adult process of supplying animal \ 
stereotypes is superbly suitable for the child's own mode of grasping feelings | 
and impulses. The small child has difficulty in detaching himself from his 

own limited experience. The child who has been loved and protected by affec- 
tionate parents views the human world as being inhabited by people. who resemble 
his own parents. He has difficulty in accepting the possibility of punishing, 
rejecting people who will hurt him and whom he must fear. He is more ready to 


see the more exaggerated forms of aggression and hostility as traits indi- 
genous to animals. 


M. is @ 3 year old boy who has always been cautioned that there are 
friendly and unfriendly animals, and that he must thus exercise caution in ap- 
proaching them in order to determine if they will attack him or not. His 
intense love of animals is thus always tempered by some apprehension in his 


approach to them. Yet he will approach all adults fearlessly and without 


questions as to their friendliness. He has heard much talk about the war and 
has asked many questions. A typical conversation is as follows: "Whom are 
our soldiers fighting?" (the Nazis). "Why?" (They want to hurt us.) "Do they 
shoot our soldiers?" (Yes.) "Do they stick them with those things?" (Yes. ) 
“Are they animals?" He has not as yet grasped the concept of the humans as be- 
ing imbued with bad and destructive as well as good and constructive impulses. 


A childhood experience of rejection will cause the child to see the 


world as peopled with hostile, dangerous forces. Where his fears are accom- 
panied by hostile, retaliatory feelings of his own and yet, where his guilt 
regarding his own impulses does not permit him to express his hostility frank- 
ly, he will also resort to animal fantasy. The animal figures in his fantasy 
will combine the hostility he has experienced from the adult world and also 
his own repressed hatred and aggression. 


The animal figure is thus a favorite form of associative representa- 
tion among children. It is an instrument for giving "real" and acceptable 
body to the strange, confusing and troubled feelings of childhood. The tend- 
ency to fantasy animal figures seems to develop in the post-infant, yet pre- 
school period, that is, in the very early conceptual stages of childhood.* It 
is consequently not a manifestation of conscious reflection or willed intel- 
lectual abstraction. Rather it seems to have the significance of spontaneous, 
unreflective emotional expression. There is direct similarity between the 
animal symbol and the human or emotional responses. (In moments of irration- 
al, uncontrolled despair, anger or emotional upset, vituperations and epithets 


such as "you beast" or "you dog" or "you ass" or “you rat" are likely to be 
resorted to by adults as well.) 


The animal is thus a natural object for fantasy association. In 
addition, the child has not yet learned to face the contradictory nature of 
the human character and imputes the fear inspiring tendencies to animals. With 
growth comes a more direct, more reasoned, more realistic preoccupation with 
humans in their true human representation. Apparently, maturity involves a 
simultaneous process of conscious, purposive abstraction and a clearer and 
more realistic awareness of human and material reality. Focusing on animal 
productions, the fantasy of the infantile adult will persist in a childlike 
preoccupation with animal activity rather than human activity. 


Movement Responses in the Rorschach Test 


These considerations are in accordance with our understanding of the 
significance of movement responses in the Rorschach test. Rorschach workers 
have traditionally been interested in kinaesthesia in the Rorschach associa- 
tions, especially as reflected in the movement of human figures (M). In the 
healthy individual, it has been regarded as representing imaginative or crea- 
tive activity. Beck (1) defined M in the healthy superior adult as meaning 
“ability to create the new; to arrive at new conclusions (creative scientists); 
to construct in new context, representations of universally valid personal ; 
experience (creative artists); capacity for invention." In balanced contrast 
to free, uncontrolled, spontaneous color determined response, the M determined 
response indicates the ability to react along rational, introspective, thought- 
ful lines. The process includes a sense of awareness. It appears to accompany 
the development of the capacity for abstraction and the meaningful and con- 
scious organization of ideas and symbols. It is uncommon in children below 
the age of 8 (7) and in individuals where the capacity for imaginative and 
patterned, abstract response is deficient; e.g. individuals with intra-cranial 
organic pathology, defectives, deprived psychopaths, highly constricted indi- 
viduals. It is apparent that the quantity of rich, clearly perceived M is a 
measure of maturity because it measures both the reflective, controlled impuls- 
es of a subject and the consciously productive, self-satisfying, creative 


* The qualitative difference between the concrete symbols of children and the 
abstract symbols of adults is in itself a field for intensive study. Sym- 
bols may or may not be abstract for adults but they are more usually con- 
crete at the pre-school age. In other words, there is more likely to be 


close similarity between the symbol and the object symbolized in the child 
fantasy. 
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exploitation of inner drives. The M response is also mature in that it in- 
volves a relatively undisguised facing of ones social and emotional attitudes. 


In healthy M responses, we are viewing ourselves as people and not as creatures 
displaced into the animal form. 


Following this line of reasoning, the poor or inaccurate human 
movement response (M-), such as is found in some schizophrenic records, is 
symptomatic of disintegration of a healthy, productive, creative state of 
mind. It would be interesting to check on the hypothesis that the schizo- 
phrenic process is reflected in Rorschach changes from M+ to M- rather than 
from M to FM. The change from M+ to M- would imply that the disease process 
involves disintegration and qualitative change rather than a mere regression 
to an infantile state, such as would be implied by a change from M to FM. 


Our analysis of the significance of the animal responsos is in 
agreement with Klopfer's (7) original hypothesis regarding the significance 
of the animal movement response and subsequent investigations of Rorschachs 
with pre-school children. In Vorhaus' study (11) of the Rorschach records of 
pre-school children, for example, it was domonstrated that animal concepts ex- 
ceed human concepts in young children's Rorschach associations to blot details 
which normally stimulate human responses in adults. This would buttress 
Klopfer's conclusion that human movement (M) exceeds animal movement (FM) in 
the healthy, mature, and intelligent adult, while up to adolescence, FM may 
normally exceed M. 


Klopfer states: "It now seems. quite safe to assume that they (the FM 
responses) represent the influence of the most instinctive layers within the 
personality, a hypothesis which would explain why children frequently see the 
animals in action though they seldom see human action in their responses to 
the cards. Naturally it is also easier to see animals in action, since animal 
shapes offer themselves more readily in all blots. Thus at a stage of mental 
maturation where only gifted children are able to see human figures in action, 
almost every normal child readily sees moving animals. There is another more 
decisive and empirical confirmation of the role of FM. Invariably, where 
there is reason from other sources to assume that a subject is emotionally 
infantile, living on a level of instinctive prompting below his chronological 


and mental age, the Rorschach record of the subject shows a predominance of 
FM over M". (7) 


We might dispute Klopfer's association of animal movement, as against 
human movement, with the "influence of the most instinctive layers within the 
personality", inasmuch as the meaning of "instinctive" is not clear. The em- 
pirical finding that an excess of FM over M in the adult is associated with 
emotional infantilism is, as Klopfer himself affirms, of more decisive sig- 
nificance. Following our theory, the human movement response (M) represents 
the constructive urge to face frankly and directly ones feelings through the 
medium of fantasy and conscious introspection. The animal movement response 
(FM) also implies imaginative excitation in response to emotional stimulation, 
but there is less direct, less conscious, and consequently less mature aware- 
ness of the nature and direction of the aroused feelings. A large excess of 
FM and an absence of M would encourage the impression of @ babylike deficiency 
in self-control and in insight, both factors which contribute to intellectual 
creativity and emotional depth when these factors are constructively used. 


Clinical Experience 


There is obviously no direct way of proving the meaning of a fantasy 


symbol. Even in a prolonged psychoanalysis one is eventually forced to rely 
on the methods of hypothesis and of analogy for the inference of symbol mean- 
ing. Specific clinical experiences with Rorschach records of children have 
tended to buttress the hypothetical considerations and conclusions just pre- 
sented. They also served to stimulate an interest in the systematic study of 
animal meaning. The author has made a comprehensive study of a large group 

of school age children with a history of extreme privation. These children 
are very good subjects for a study of children's fantasy. At a certain stage 
in their development, their extreme emotional immaturity and, more particular- 
ly, their failure to develop control and rational behavior favor the unhampered 
and spontaneous expression of primitive fantasy whose meanings seem dramatical- 
ly clear. In any case, the meanings inferred from the symbols agree with our 
understanding of the child's life experience. We were primarily interested in 
the children's parent images as these were reflected in their animal associa- 


tions, first in the Rorschach examination and later in a acauers animal asso- 
ciation test. 


In the hierarchy of concreteness of symbol, two levels of animal- 
parent symbol have been observed. Both precede the usual type of Rorschach 
animal responses in which the significance of the association to the subject 
cannot be directly inferred. These are as follows: 


- Level I. Allen's Rorschach responses, presented below, illustrate complete 

equivalence of parental and animal images as reflected in an uncritical ref- 
erence first to the animal and then to the parent in the same statement with 
confused interchange of parent references and animal symbols. 


Allen - age 6 years, 6 months. 


Card I: 


It looks like a dark tree but a mouse is on it. It's going to scare someone. 
So now lady is a mouse and father chops the head off. 


Card IT: 


Now here the father chops the heads off and the little pony bit the heads off 
and the father said eat the feet off and the blood came and he did. 


Card III: 

This could be now the pony bit off the pieces and the little boy - a hole - 
and the pony had one feet off and the boy a hatchet and they all broke in 
pieces and that was the end because they all ate the child's mother up. 


Card IV: 
That could be now black animals. The man went blind and ran into the animals 


and made him black and they took him to the cemetery and a lion had to go 
also, (The Lion?) The father. 


Card V: 


This man is drunk and he went to the circus and he jumped on the animal and 


he made him dead and they put @ whole bottle of water on him. But then the 
lion was still drunk. 


This child was referred for psychological examination because of 
his inability to adjust satisfactorily to school where he was a behavior prob- 
lem, hyperactive, and unable to concentrate. His parents were separated at 
the time of his birth. He had been neglected and rejected by both of them and 


. 


they used him as a tool against each other. During his first year, he was in 
an institution for babies, during his second and third years in a day nursery 
and at home. In the following three and a half years he has been in four 


foster homes. He is described by his case worker as unable to relate either 
to adults or to children. 


The psychological report based on interview, observation and other 
tests as well as the Rorschach examination follows: 


"Allen was observed to be a neatly dressed boy, with tall, thin body, large 
head and average looking features. His speech was infantile and sound sub- 
stitutions were common. His total adjustment was atypical. He showed no ap- 
prehension, adjusted immediately and left the examiner as easily as he accept- 
ed him. Extreme superficiality of responses was apparent. At the same time, 
he was very confused, poorly oriented and ineffectively related to objective 
or emotional realities. He was distractible, concentrated poorly and had 
difficulty in sitting in one place. A simple question could be employed to 
stimulate a continuous stream of rapidly verbalized, irrelevant associations. 


His space, number and time associations are very immature. In his thinking 
he is repetitive, stereotyped, and tied to the immediate and concrete. Reason- 
ing or abstract behavior are retarded. 


His present mental performance is somewhat inferior. More significantly, it 
is highly erratic and accompanied by the defects in attention, rational con- 
trol, integration, reality awareness and concepts that have been noted. 


He gives evidence of the effects of privation and extreme discontinuity of 
experience. He is emotionally shallow, infantile and unrelated. He is 
characterized not so much by conflict and normal anxiety reaction as by a 
state of confusion, hazy apprehension of himself and reality, and primitive 
emotional integration. There are also unimpeded expressions of aggression 
fantasy involving himself and his parents. Again, however, his insight is 
minimal and feeling is flat. His is a basic character distortion.” 


\ 
Level II. At this level in the Rorschach test, there is verbal contiguity of 
the animal and parent figures and the psychological significance of the parent 
image may be inferred from the reaction of the child to the animal image. 


Muriel - age 9 years, 3 months 


I-A 8" 
It could be a butterfly 


TI- AVA 6" 
That could be a Japanese II- All black (Why?) 
beetle These here mouth (cone- 
like portion at upper 


middle.) Ugh! It gives 
me chills 


*The scoring follows Beck's standards for F+ and F-. 


r1zr - AV ugh! 7" III - Cause these hands 
Crab. Those things give (leg detail) and these 
me chills back things (black details 
in lower middle). Half is 
cut off. No feet-that's 
what 


A 14" 


Its like a crab. Ugh? 


A 
A stinger. 2 winger 


A VI - A big puss on it. 

I don't know why. I never (Upper flared details. ) 
seen it. (Returns) (Hold (Why a mother crab?) Cause 
it.) I seen a big crab. It's 


41" big puss. (laughs). 
That could be a big mother 


crab. 


A io" VII- (Why?) Because this. 
A 2 crabber - but one (Dark clasp at middle 
facing each other. bottom. 


N 8" 


Iv - (Cannot explain why). 


VIII- Cause it has all 


A colored butterfly colors... 


N 3" 
Another colored butterfly WCF -A 


A nice big papa butterfly WDWCF -A_ X- (Why @ papa butterfly?) 


Cause a big nose. (Upper 
grey stalk. ) 


The perseverative preoccupation with crabs (an aggressive animal) 
and butterflies is immediately noteworthy. Secondly, there are the associa- 
tions between mother and crab, which "give me chills", in the "big mother crab" 
response to the dark dysphoric card VI. Thirdly, there is the association 
between father and butterfly in the "nice papa butterfly" in colored card X. 


Following is a quotation from the report of the psychological exam- 
ination in which the Rorschach was one instrument: 


"Muriel was found to be ‘an attractive neatly dressed child with pleasant but 
superficial manner. She cooperated in all the tasks, and while she sought 
help, showed little reaction if that help was refused her. 


She is potentially normal in general intelligence but functions minimally and 
erratically so that for practical purposes at present, she should be regarded 
as inferior in her performance level. 


She is uncritical, unreflective, uncontrolled and deficient in intellectual 
ambition, She jumps to conclusions on the basis of inadequate evidence. This 
is associated with unusual emotional immaturity as reflected in quick expres- 
sion of feeling and hostility, restlessness, and defective control and in- 
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hibition of affect. There is limited anxiety or quick recovery from it and 
superficiality in relatedness to people as well as objective reality. 


Her fantasy suggests an emotionalized concept of the mother as a threatening, 


aggressive, revolting object, and the father as a warmer, more protective, 
more loved individual." 


The Rorschach record is typical of those children who have experienced 
a history of infant privation, as in an institution. (High W, DW, CF-,0-%, 
low P, very low F+ %, little anxiety, and superficiality of affect). For 
present purposes, however, it is more interesting to note the apparent sig- 
nificance of the crab and butterfly responses. 


Following the Rorschach examination, Muriel was given a series of 
association experiments to test the hypothesized meaning of her animal respons- 
es. The crab made her think of a "bad thing. Ugh like a bad mother." A fox 
made her think of a deer which in turn made her think of a mother. "Cause she's 
always bad and hits you when you are asleep". A butterfly made her think of a 
"nice..nice kangaroo". (She had previously associated kangaroo and daddy. ) 

An elephant made her think of a giraffe which in turn made her think of a 


father "cause I like an elephant." She repeated that crabs and beetles “hurt 
people.” 


This child had been referred for general study for purposes of ¢onsul- 
tation with the psychiatrist and case worker. She had been stealing, had. de- 


fied the foster mother's control and was unrelated to other members of the 
foster family. 


The case history is in agreement with the clinical analysis. Up to 
two years of age, she had been reared in an infants institution. Then she re- 
mained with her parents until the age of five, with her father till the age of 
seven after his separation from the mother, with her mother till seven and a 
half years of age. At the age of seven and a half she was in a nursery for 
three months and finally was placed in a foster home where she had been for a 
year and a half prior to the psychological examination. The privation exper- 
ience needs no further confirmation. For our purposes, it is most interesting 
that the father was a doting, devoted, kindly individual who considered Muriel 
his “baby", indulged her whims, and visited her regularly. The mother was 


rejecting, used to beat her, and rarely visited. Muriel openly expressed her 
hostility to the mother. 


The Animal Association Test 


A routine method for testing animal-parent association was suggested 
by the facility with which' both children and adults responded to limited as- 
sociation tests, designed to elicit (1) the meaning which animals have to them 
and (2) the dynamics of their association of parents and animals. Stimulus 
words and an illustrative set of responses are given in Plate I. 


The initial directions are stated simply and at the subject's level 
of understanding. The following directions are approximately employed: “Most 
of us have had the experience of looking at an animal and thinking that the 
animal reminded us of some person. Also, we have looked at some people and 
have thought thet they reminded us of.some animals." The subject is asked to 
offer concrete illustrations of his own. When it appears that the subject 
understands and is cooperative, he is directed to sit with his back to the 


examiner. He is helped to relax and directed as follows: 


Section A - "I shall name a person and I want you to shoot out the name of 
the first animal that comes to mind. I don't want you to think too much 


about it. As soon as the picture of an animal comes to your mind, shoot out 
its name." 


Section B - "I shall describe different kinds of people. Again, shoot out the 
name of the first animal that comes to mind." 


Section C - "Now I am going to name an animal and I want you to name the first 
kind of person that comes to mind, that is, man, woman, boy, girl, baby, 


mother, father, etc. I also want you to describe the person if you see 4 
special kind of a person." 


Section D - (1) Which animals do you like? (2) Which animals do you dislike? 


In Section B, the kind man and woman are described as "gentle, kind, and 

pleasant", the cruel man and woman as “cruel and frightening", the loving par- 
ent as one who “loves and protects you, takes good care of you", the rejecting 
parent as "strict, punishing, does not take good care of you". The good child 


is one who "is good, listens to the grownups" and the wicked child is “bad, 
spiteful and wicked." 


The stimuli in Section A consist of undescribed human figures. Sec- 
tion B consists of emotionally toned descriptions of human figures and Section 
C of animal figures. Section C contains large and small figures, domestic 


and wild, aggressive and non-aggressive animals. Section D is a simple request 
for spontaneous animal preference. 


The Rorschach is integrated with the Animal Association Test as 
follows: 


1 - Animals which appear in the Rorschach record that are not found in Section 
C of the Animal Association Test are added to the list. 


2 - The subject is asked to free associate to his Rorschach animal responses. 
These associations are interpreted along with the Animal Association Test re- 
sponses. Only those animal responses are selected which suggest emotional e 
excitation. The selection of animal responses for further associative study 
is accordingly made on the following basis: 


1 - When the animal response is repeated. Perseveration of a single fantasy 


implies the motivation of a strong feeling. (See the case of Muriel in this 
report. ) 


2 - When the animal is seen in movement or in a state reflecting feeling or 
attitude. Anthropomorphic reactions are inoluded. Illustrations: "A fox. 
glaring" (Card I), "a lobster eating a sheep" (Card X). 


3 - When the animal response is determined by color and shading as well as form. 
4 - When the animal response is original or unusual. 


5 - When the animal response is offered in the course of shock reaction to the 
cards. 


6 - When the animal response is offered following euphoric reaction to the 
cards. 
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rm. 


he 


A. 

2. 
3. 
4. 


- Loving mother 


- Good child 


Animals liked: 
birds, monkeys, fish, a horse, 


maybe, and elephants - I don't 
know. 


parents. 


in Sections A, B, C and D. 


or the loving parent in Section B. 


Name: John - - - - 
Sex: 


Male Female 


Man Tiger 

Woman Dove 

Boy Lion 

Girl Duck 

Mother Snake 

Father Elephant 

Baby ---- 

Kind man Bear 

Cruel man Fox or Coyote 


Kind woman Reindeer (after marked 
delay) 
Cruel woman Rodent 


- Loving father Lion 


Rejecting Still a Lion 
Father 
Bear 
Rejecting mother Tiger or 
Leopard 
Happy child Little dog 
Unhappy child Rat 
Elephant 


Wicked child Wild Cat 
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Plate I 


Animel Associations 


ll. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
2c. 
2l. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
26. 


Cats, dogs, 


Animals Disliked: 


Illustration of Animal Association Test Record and Responses 


Lion 
Tiger 
Leopard 
Gorilla 
Bear 
Elephant 
Giraffe 
Kangaroo 
Deer 
Horse 
Cow 
Wolf 

Fox 

Dog 

Cat 
Puppy 
Kitten 
Squirrel 
Rabbit 
Monkey 
Snake 
Crab 

Bug 

Bat 

Bird 


Butterfly 


Grade: 
School: 


@ will 


Date: 


Father 
Mother 
Mother 
Girl friend 
Grandfather 


Brother 
Grandmother 

Any dictator 
Sister 

Mediocre person 
Sly one 

Baby 

Little girl baby 


An evil person 


Person without 


Rats, chipmunks, 


rodents in general, snakes. 


The Animal Assoiation Test was constructed to contribute to our un- 
derstanding of the individual's concepts of adults, children, and especially 
Inferences are drawn from the kind of animal figure associated with 
the specific human figure, for example - large, small, mutilating, benign, 
aggressive, non-aggressive, protective, non-protective. 
checked for internal consistency and meaning by the contrast between responses 
Dealing with parents, for example, does the sub- 
ject associate the parent with an aggressive or non-aggressive animal image 
(Section A, C), with a liked or disliked animal (Section D)? Is the animal 
image of the parent in Section A akin to the animal image of the rejecting 
The significance accorded delay, refusal 
to respond or unusual response in the typical association test is also rele- 


The inferences are 
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Cc. 
Ze 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 6. 
8. ---- 
B. 9. 
i. 10. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5 
6. 
7 
8. 
9. Female 
| 10. Male 
ll 
12. 
D. 
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vant to the Animal Association Test. 


The Animal Association Test responses in Plate I were obtained from 
a highly neurotic boy who had already been under treatment for one year. The 


psychiatrist felt that continued treatment was indicated. The following was 
inferred from his associations. 


He has particular distrust of his mother who is viewed as aggressive 
and rejecting. (She is associated with the disliked and aggressive snakes 
(Item A-5, Section D) and with the tiger (Item C-2) which is in turn associa- 
ted with the rejecting mother (Item B-8)). There seems to be more neutral 
feeling regarding the father. (The elephant is doubtfully liked in Section D). 
In any case there is some suggestion that the grandparents were significant 
parent substitutes in his rearing. (The grandmother rather than the mother 
is associated with the benign mother symbol, the cow, in Item C-11. The 
grandfather is associated with the elephant (Item C-6) which has been prev- 
iously associated with the "father" stimulus in Item A-6). Confusion regarding 
women rather than complete rejection of women is suggested in the alternation 
between hatred and distrust, as an extension of mother hatred along with the 
idealization of the mother. (The initial response to woman is "dove" in Item 
A-2, but snake is associated with female (Item C-21) and mother with snake in 
Item A-5). His girl friend also seems to fill the role of warm beloved mother 
substitute. (Note the "girl friend" response to bear in Item C-5. "Bear" had 
previously been the response to “loving mother" in Item B-7.) 


The psychiatrist described the bare facts of this parental situation 
as follows: The mother was a domineering, punitive, rejecting individual. The 
father was an innocuous person, dominated by his wife and fond of his son but 
a minor influence. Direct responsibility for the everyday care of the boy was 
chiefly that of the grandparents. He had the unfortunate experience of indul- 
gence by the grandparents and rejection by his mother whose love he very much 
desired. He grew up to be a conflicted, isolated boy. He was interested in 
his school work and in professional performance, but had few friends and had 
little to do with girls. After a period of psychiatric treatment he began to 
show more open interest in women. He became seriously interested in & warm, 
tolerant girl who had herself beey reared in secure, accepting circumstances. 
Distrust of women and fear of maternal rejection, however, were still clearly 
evident in the therapeutic interviews. 


Group Results with Children: 


Analyses of Rorschaoh animal megning through systematic association 
and the responses to the Animal Association Test indicate clearly that no an- 
imal has one meaning for all children or even for the same child. For example, 
the gorilla was more often associated with "man" than with "woman" but the 
latter did stimulate the gorilla response in one record. Similarly, in the 
same record, “bird" was the response to “girl” and "father". Each animal sym- 
bol must be individually analyzed through association experiments and inter- 
preted in terms of the individual child's concepts and in terms of his own 
unique experience. With this precaution in mind, certain group tendencies may 
be observed. These tendenties are offered because they may be of help in 
formulating initial clinical hypotheses in e single case under study and to 
help in deciding if an animal association deviates markedly from the usual 
range of response. In Table I are a list of significant tendencies.* This is 


*Zubin's monograph method (12) for determining size and significance of vthi2 
was employed. P of .05 was regarded as significant. 
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based on an analysis of animal association test responses of 25 adolescents 
(13 boys, 12 girls) between the ages of 12 years, 3 months and 16 years and 2 


months. Median age of the boys with 14 years, 9 months, of the girls 14 years 
of the total group 14 years, 3 months. 


TABLE I 


Significant Trends in Animal Association Test 


More Common Less Common Animal 
Stimulus Stimulus Response 


1. Man, woman Girl, boy, baby Large (aggressive and 


benign) 

Large aggressive 
Large (aggressive and 
benign ) 

Baby animal or cub 
Aggressive (large, 


2. Man 


Woman, boy, girl, baby 
3. Boy, girl 


Baby 


4. Baby 


Man, woman, boy, girl 
5. Cruel man, cruel woman 


Kind men, kind woman 


small ) 
6. Kind man, kind woman Cruel man, cruel woman Domestic (large, small) 
7. Man Woman, boy, girl, baby Gorilla 
8. Woman Man, boy Cat 
9. Woman Man, boy Cow 
10. Woman Girl Cow 
1l. Female (woman, girl) Male (man, boy) Cat 
12. Female (woman, girl) Male (man, boy) Winged (bird, insect) 
13. Baby Man, woman, boy, girl Bear cub 
14. Baby Man, woman, boy, girl Baby pig 
15. Baby Man, woman, boy, girl Fish 
16. Kind man Cruel man Dog 
17. Kind man Cruel man Cat 
18. Kind woman Cruel woman Dog 
19. Kind woman Cruel woman Cat 
20. Cruel man, cruel woman Kind man, kind woman Lion 


The table should be read as follows: Item I - "man" and "woman" 


stimulated the association of large animals more often than did "girl", "boy" 
or "baby; etc. 


To summarize the results briefly, adults more often than children and 
children more often than babies are associated with large animals. Cruel 
adults are associated with aggressive animals more often than kind adults who 
in turn tend to suggest domestic animals. More specifically the man is asso- 
ciated with gorilla, the female with cat, cow and winged creature. The cow 
also is associated with the adult woman rather than with the girl. More in- 
teresting, perhaps, than the bear cub and baby pig response to "baby" is the 
fish response to the same stimulus, in view of the common birth fantasy in- 
volving bodies of water and their fish inhabitants. 


There needs to be more extensive clinical and case history valida- 
tion of the meanings assigned to animal association in the Animal Association 
Test. Even at the present stage, however, the test provides a suitable basis 
for formulating practical hypotheses regarding a given subject's parent images. 
The test was originally conceived with the assumption that the results would 
have to be evaluated clinically for each child. This was subsequently veri- 
fied by the test results themselves. The same animal had different psycholog- 
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ical meaning to different children and at times to the same child. At the 
same time, group tendencies can be elicited with the test. It would be of 
value to include the test in experimental study of: 
1 - Parent images of rejected vs accepted children. 
2 - Parent images of children from broken homes vs normal families. 
Parent preferences of boys and girls and of children at different ages. 
Parent images of children and adults from varying cultures and with di- 
vergent rearing experiences. (This could easily be related to the prob- 


lem of totemism in primitive groups. ) 


The animals offered in dreams, various art forms, projective tests as 
related to one's family experience. 
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A SURVEY OF PSYCHOLOGISTS' OPINIONS CONCERNING 
THE RORSCHACH METHOD 


Hanna F. Faterson, Ph.D.* and Bruno Klopfer, Ph.D. ** 


I. Introduction 


The questionnaire on which this survey is based was published in full 
in the July, 1944, issue of the Rorschach Research Exchange, and was sent to a 
group of psychologists described below. As was pointed out in the introductory 
paragraph, no formal opportunity for the expression of opinion concerning the 
Rorschach method among psychologists whose work is primarily outside of the 
clinical field had been offered by the Rorschach Institute since a meeting heid 
in New York City in April, 1941. Only a relatively small group of psychologists 
participated at that time. In the intervening years, the use of the method has 
spread considerably, both in the civilian clinical field and directly in con- 
nection with the war effort. It was therefore felt that a survey, conducted at 
the present time, would "greatly contribute to an understanding and clarifice-. 
tion of the present status" of the Rorschach in the field of general psychology. 


Although we wished to reach a large and representative number of psy- 
chologists, a systematic sampling of the membership of the American Psychological 
Association seemed too ambitious an undertaking. In drawing up a list of psy- 
chologists to whom the questionnaire was to be sent, we were governed by the 
following considerations. We wished to address ourselves to psychologists whose 
primary interests and activities do not lie in the clinical field, but who are 
primarily engaged in teaching and research in educational institutions***. Also, 
we wished to reach a large number of recognized institutions, with a wide geo- 
graphical distribution. 


The final list consisted of 183 psychologists, 70% of them full mem- 
bers of the American Psychological Association, 30% associate members****. Of 
the total number, 22 were listed in the directory as heads of departments, and 
three as presidents of colleges or universities. Twenty others held some admin- 
istrative post, other than "head of department". Several had retired from active 
service, and were listed as Professor Emeritus. Seventy-three institutions, 
scattered over 21 states and the District of Columbia, were represented. 


Replies were received from 105 psychologists, or Sef of the persons 
polled. In addition, two unsolicited replies were received, presumably because 
the questionnaire was referred to "more qualified" respondents by the psycholo- 
gist addressed. 


No place for a signature was provided on the questionnaire. It was 
found that of the papers returned, 67 were signed, 38 unsigned. Judging by the 
fact that a number of those not signing gave a return address, there was ap- 
parently no great desire on the part of the majority of the group queried to 


Psychologist, William Alanson White Clinic, Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Rorschach Methods instructor and supervisor of case work in guidance, 
Teachers' College, Columbia University, New York. 
*** A few persons who hold government or primarily research posts were included. 
****0Pf the 67 psychologists who signed their names to the replies (see second 
paragraph following), 80% were full members, 20% were associate members. 
The 1944 yearbook of the American Psychological Association was used. 
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remain anonymous. However, since permission was not asked to quote the respond- 
ents by name, and since several expressly stated that they did not wish to be 


quoted or in any way aaataean strict anonymity will be observed in report- 
ing the material. 


When the papers were gone over, it was found that they varied from 
brief "yes" and "no" answers (the persons polled were asked at least to answer 
in this manner to questions which could be so answered if they did not have 
time for a more extended reply) to long, carefully formulated letters. Over 
half of the papers contained as much as a page of qualitative comments. The 
fact that, in the middle of the hot summer of 1944, so many psychologists gen- 
erously gave of their time to reply to our query would in itself point to the 


interest and attention the Rorschach method is receiving in ae 
circles. 


A word about the formulation of the questionnaire itself. The intro- 
ductory paragraph addressed itself to "academic psychologists". We used this 
term for want of a better one, short of circumlocutions, to designate psychol- 
ogists who are not primarily clinicians or engaged in business or industry, but 
who are primarily engaged in teaching and research in educational institutions. 
The term “academic” was interpreted by some writers as synonymous with “sterile", 
in opposition to useful, constructive, or functional. One writer pointed out 
cogently and eloquently that in view of the excellent practical work done dur- 
ing the war years by many psychologists who at one time might have been regarded 
as removed from the solution of practical problems, the very concept of "aca- 
demic psychologist" is based on a false dichotomy, and is untenable in the 
present period. We think such a criticism entirely justified, and wish to of- 
fer our apologies for an unfortunate formulation. 


The formulation of the questions, too, could have been improved. 
Judged in terms of the replies received, some of the questions appear to have 
lacked specificity. They did, however, elicit an expression of a variety of 
attitudes and points of view which is extremely valuable. Indeed some of the 
questions were purposely stated in the form of provocative comments occasional- 


ly heard about the Rorschach in academic circles, in order to stimulate person- 
alized replies. 


II. The Data 


Of the 107 psychologists who returned the questionnaire (this inoludes 
two unsolicited replies), ten replied only to say that they did not feel quali- 
fied to participate, for the most part because of lack of familiarity with the 


Rorschach method.* The data presented below are based on the tabulation of the 
remaining 97 papers. 


We had at first tabulated the "signed" and “unsigned" papers separ- 
ately, but since it appeared on inspection that no marked differences obtained 
between the two subgroups, they are not separated in the figures given below. 


* One declined because he was a member of the Rorschach Institute. Comparing 
our list with the list of members of the Rorschach Institute, we found six 
names which appeared on both lists. We eliminated the one fellow of the In- 
stitute, as too strongly identified with the test. Since, for the remaining 
four, membership in the Rorschach Institute seemed incidental to their other 


psychological activities, it was decided to include their replies. 


(They were 
not deficient in critical comment). 
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As already indicated, the answors varied from an unqualified "yes" or 
"no" to detailed statements with reservations and qualifications. The usual 
difficulties of classifying qualitative statements were encountered, and we had 
no choice but to rely on subjective judgment in grouping them. "Yes" and "no" 
in the lists given below indicates that these answers were given without any 
qualifications. What unexpressed reservations might have laid behind these 


answers we, of course, do not know. We have tried to indicate the nature of 
qualifications when specified. 


Tabulation 


la. DO YOU THINK THAT THE RORSCHACH METHOD AS A REPRESENTATIVE SIMPLE OF PRO- 
JECTIVE TECHNIQUES IS LIKELY TO ASSERT ITSELF AND HOLD ITS PLACE AS A 


RESEARCH TOOL AND AS A METHOD FOR TEACHING AND DEMONSTRATION IN THE FIELD 
OF THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PERSONALITY? 


Yes with reservations and qualifications (In conjunc- 
tion with other techniques, in the hands of qualified 
examiners, may be supplanted by better methods, over- 
29 


Here 80 of the 97 persons polled expressed some degree of positive 
opinion concerning the ability of the Rorschach method to “assert itself and 
hold its place" as a psychological technique. 


1b. DO YOU THINK THAT TH RORSCHACH METHOD IS ONLY A "PASSING FAD"? 


No with reservations and quelifications (Has limited 
use, needs further study, danger of exploitation by 
unqualified workers, will be replaced by better 


Cultish, over-rated, faddish, has some of the elements 

OF Pade 17 
Yes with reservations and qualifications (Yes, but am 

ready to be shown, probably, largely).......ssevsees 3 


There is less unanimity of opinion here, with reservations about mis- 
use of the method and about over-enthusiasm on the part of its "devotees" free- 


ly expressed. The majority, however, feel that the Rorschach cannot be dis- 
missed as a "passing fad". | 


le. DO YOU THINK THAT THE RORSCHACH METHOD HAS "LITTLE OR NO SCIENTIFIC VALUE"? 


No with reservations and qualifications (Too cultish, 


depends on the worker, probably not, etc. 11 
Need for more validation and standardization.......e.. 19 


VOR 6 
Yes with reservations and qualifications (Needs validae- 

tion, method is empirical rather than scientific, 

fails to meet the requirements of rigorous scientific 

method, not capable of standardization)....esceecsses 4 
Don't know, NO 
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While 41 persons give an unqualified "no" as their answer almost as 
many emphasize reservations and qualifications, with only six persons denying 
the Rorschach method any scientific value. Possibly the four persons who 


qualified their "yes" answers should be classified with the six who answered 
"yes" without qualification, 


2a. ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH THE RORSCHACH TECHNIQUE? 


Use the 
TOOK“ & 
As research, theoretical knowledge, main trends, general 


PPINCIPlEs. 
Fair Familiarity. 
In general way, slightly, superficially... 
No, took tOSt 


If we have aimed to poll the opinion of psychologists who are not 
Rorschach experts, we have apparently succeeded. Only three use the technique, 
and one other has had a course in it. The weakness of the question, of course, 
is that it was so stated that it could be answered by "yes" or "no", The 31 
persons who answered "yes" remain an ill defined group, since each interpreted 
“familiarity with the technique" in his or her own way. 49 persons attest to 
& general or theoretical knowledge, presumably the kind of knowledge a compe- 
tent psychologist would have of a psychological technique not in his field and 
which he is not actually using. It is of special interest therefore that this 
group which, as a group, has only a “speaking acquaintance” with the Rorschach 


should contribute so many pertinent criticisms whieh Rorschach workers would 
do well to ponder. * 


2b, HOW EXTENSIVE IS YOUR FAMILIARITY WITH THE RORSCHACH LITERATURE? 


Extensive, reasonably broad, better than average...e-e 
Slight, limited, fragmentary, 
Several books and 
Miscellaneous (not indicating extensive familiarity).. 
None Or AlMOSH 


The figures are presented for what they are worth. A few (twelve) 
describe their knowledge of the literature as "extensive", a far larger group 


describes their knowledge as slight or limited. The majority have done at 
least some reading in the field. 


2c. HAVE YOUR PSYCHOLOTY STUDENTS SHOWN ANY INTEREST IN THE METHOD (GRADUATE, 
UNDERGRADUATE ) ? 


Although the question specified graduate and undergraduate students, 
not all the respondents specified with what group of students they were deal- 
ing. 


* The criticisms expressed are dealt with in detail in a paper by Dr. Ruth 
Munroe, appearing elsewhere in this issue. 
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Some students show interest... 8 

5 
1 
0 


No answer, do not teach, not my field.........e-sseees 1 


Here some of the persons who answered said that the report of inter- 
est among their students was based on statements of colleagues, as they them- 
selves had no opportunity to take up the method in the courses they taught. In 
general, 75 said that the students, or at least some students, showed interest 
in the method, 11 reported little or not interest. One writer reported that 
the interest was especially high among undergraduates, who thought that "tho 
Rorschach test came closer to what they had thought psychology was like." 


2d. HAVE YOU INCLUDED THE RORSCHACH METHOD IN YOUR LECTURES, AND TO WHAT EXTENT? 


Courses specified (Some writers mentioned more than one 
course ): 
Introductory, 
CLINICAL... 
Description of type of treatment: 
As projective technique, as method of personality 
Extensive or substantial treatment, several lectures 
(sometimes a lecture by an expert)...cccecssecesss 
Brief, slight, casual 
Show cards or slides, give test with discussion.... 
Theoretical treatment, methods and findings........ 


Fan 


No answer, do not teach, not my field........ceeweeeee 


This question was treated by the writers in a variety of ways, some 
mentioning the type of treatment given the material, some the extent, some the 
context in which the material is discussed, or the point of view from which it 
is discussed. For example, one person takes up the Rorschach test "with other 
psychological phenomena of subjective, creative nature"; another treats it "as 
a contemporary trend in one course, as @ projective method in another"; yet 
another includes it in a discussion of personality and the development of per- 
sonality tests". We did our best to classify the replies in so far as it was 
possible. One thing that emerges from the figures given above is the impres- 
sion that the Rorschach test is being widely, though often briefly, discussed 
in the college classroom. Replies to the previous question show that students 
are not only being exposed to a discussion of the Rorschach method, but also, 
on the whole, show an interest in it. So far as courses are concerned, those 
most frequently mentioned (and the majority of writers did not specify the 
courses in which the material was included) are introductory courses, psychology 
of personality, and abnormal psychology. It may seem surprising that courses 
in measurement and clinical psychology were not mentioned more often until it 
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is remembered that we addressed ourselves to psychologists who were not clini- 
cally oriented. With regard to type or extent of treatment, “brief, slight, 

or casual" mention, or a general discussion along with other projective tech- 
niques, are most frequent, as might be expected. Of those who say that they are 
giving the method extensive treatment, two specify abnormal psychology, one 
clinical psychology, and one writes that the Rorschach method "takes up the 
greater part of the course content in Measurement of Personality”. 


2e. HAVE YOU OR ANY OF YOUR STUDENTS OR ASSISTANTS USED THE RORSCHACH METHOD 
AS A RESEARCH TOOL? 


Other staff members, other colleagues’ students....... 


cc 


Graduate 
Students, UNSPOCIP Led 
Theses completed or planned: 


O 


Unspecified. 
Comparison with other clinical methods. 


NO GMBWOF cc 


2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
36 
5 


Here the honors are about even. Forty-one persons (if we include 
five who failed to answer the question) report that neither they nore their 
students use the method in research. Fifty-six answer in the affirmative, and 
over half of this group add some specification as to who is using the method. 
Only five report that thay themselves have done research involving the Rorschach, 
the others report work done by gtudents or assistants in their departments. 


As might be expeated, the emount of research represented is far less 
than the amount of teaching, While very few of these psychologists have them- 
selves used the Rorschach as a research tool, a large number are in contact with 
persons who are so using it. The number of institutions where Rorschach research 
of some sort has been done or is in progress totals more than thirty. 


3. CAN YOU ADD SPECIFIC SUGGESTIONS ABOUT THE PRESENT AND POTENTIAL USE AND 
USEFULNESS OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD IN YOUR FIELD OF SPECIAL INTEREST? 


In the replies to this section, the specific question asked was lerge- 
ly disregarded by the writers. Instead, the question appeared to serve mostly 
as a "catch-all" for suggestions, criticisms, end miscellaneous comments the 
writers wished to convey. On 35 of the papers, the question remained unanswered. 
Among the topics mentioned on the remaining papers were: questions of validity, 
reliability, and interpretation; the clinical usefulness of the test; the 
"cultish" attitude on the part of Rorschach workers; infrequent mention of pos- 
sible uses for research and of fields of application. These comments are dis- 
cussed elsewhere in this issue of the Rorschach Research Exchange. 


Among the points mentioned in the remaining papers, and not discussed 
elsewhere, each mentioned only once, are the following: the need for more 
"blind" analyses; the need for a brief, easily available statement concerfang 
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norms, reliability, and validity; the need for more information on the Behn- 
Rorschach; the need for better frequency tables. Finally, one writer expressed 
the opinion that "the potential use of the method by academic psychologists 


depends on the extent of sound experimental investigation of hypotheses posed 
by Rorschach". 


III. Summary 


A questionnaire on the current status of the Rorschach test brought 
replies from 105 of the 183 persons polled, and two unsolicited replies. Re- 
plies of 97 psychologists could be tabulated. The majority of the group indi- 
cated a positive attitude to the Rorschach method, and qualitative comments of 
a critical nature were offered by a large number of respondents. Many and 
varied qualifications and reservations were expressed. Only a few psychologists 
expressed a consistently skeptical attitude. 


It would appear from the replies that the Rorschach method has a def- 
inite place in the field of general psychology. It is widely, though often 
only briefly, discussed in the college classroom, and it appears to arouse in- 
terest among the students. It is rather widely used in research, but mostly 
not by the psychologists who answered the questionnaire. When it is so used, 
it is likely to be by the associates or advanced students of the persons polled, 


i.e. presumably those who have had the time and opportunity to familiarize 
themselves with the method. 


We would like to. express our ithe to the participating psychol- 
ogists for their thoughtful replies. 
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CONSIDERATIONS ON THE PLACE OF THE RORSCHACH IN 
THE FIELD OF GENERAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Ruth L. Munroe, Ph.D. * 


The great majority of the hundred psychologists replying to the ques- 
tionnaire reported elsewhere in this issue** offered qualitative comments vary- 
ing in length from a few sentences to two pages. This material seemed to have 
significance beyond the practical question as to the current status and appli- 
cability of the Rorschach in the non-clinical field, and to warrant thoughtful 
appraisal. Given the opportunity of reading the replies, the present author 
was stimulated to reflections along two lines: 


1) How do “general psychologists" approach the Rorschach? Within 
what framework of ideas is it seen, as compared with the approach of "Ror- 
schachers"? How does this difference in perspective affect the evaluation of 
the method and ways of dealing with it? 


2) What are the implications of such analysis for the further de- 


velopment of the Rorschach and general psychology, especially as regards the 
problem of scientific methodology? 


The comments of psychologists selected as non-clinical, who do not 
themselves use the Rorschach, cannot be expected, of course, to have immediate 
bearing on the Rorschach as a clinical method. A more insightful rapprochement 
between the two schools of thought on common psychological problems might con- 
tribute toward the charting of lines of scientific inquiry which would ultim- 
ately yield useful results both in the clinic and in other fields of psychology. 


The reflections of the author are for purposes of responsibility | 
strictly her own. Plenteous borrowings from the ideas of the contributing : 
psychologists are given in quotes, though necessarily anonymously. Since the 
author has tried to present the "Rorschach" point of view on several pcints, 
specific acknowledgment should here be made more of unwitting personal errors 
in presentation than of herobvious debt to Rorschach colleagues. 


Where contrasts are drawn between the opinions of the two groups of 
people, it must be remembered that wo are dealing crudely with apparent group 
trends and overlooking the many individuals who have already found a large 
measure of reconciliation. Indeed the clearly observable trend toward integ- 
ration of the Rorschach with general psychology is the main reason for the 
present effort to grasp its implications. Ton years ago such an attempt would 
have been impossible. Ten years hence it will probably be unnocossary. 


The material offered in the questionnaires has been used in two ways. 
First the content of the replies has been dealt with as a forum of opinion, 
with the author contributing Rorschach attitudes to the best of her ability, 
and perforce using her judgment in synthesis. Secondly the qualitative comments 
are to some extent considered "projectively", as it were. It may be assumed 
that the replies of the majority of the psychologists were of the quick and 
slightly perfunctory nature appropriate to questionnaire-answering. ***Topics 


Research Psychologist, Sareh Lawrence College. 
See preceding paper by Hanna F. Faterson and Bruno Klopfer. 
*** It is gratifying that so many were clearly not perfunctory, 
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chosen spontaneously for qualitative elaboration under such circumstances 
probably reflect the most characteristic concerns of the respondent, and would 
seem to offer some clue to the direction of interest. The number of points 
mentioned by a single person appeared to be largely independent of the length 
of his comments. A single compound sentence sometimes required classification 


under two or more headings. A page of discussion was sometimes concentratod 
on @ single topic. 


A rough grouping of the comments was attempted, not along rational 
@ priori lines, but simply by noting what points were actually discussed. It 
seemed preferable to "force" the classification of some comments rather than 
create special headings for very sparsely representod topics. The number of 
persons mentioning each topic was counted, and very striking differences have 
been used in interpretation. ’ 


In presentation a brief enumeration of comments under each hoading 
is given first, followed by tho author's discussion of trends and implications. 


I. Areas of Application 


Only ten persons offered comment on this point, although it is in- 
vited by question 3.* Examination of research projects described as under way 
adds somewhat to the range of applications mentioned. Five psychologists see 
possibilities for research in thinking and perception. One person remarks that 
the method is too time-consuming and too easily faked for use in industry. 
Three would like to see it applied to the adjustment problems of college stu- 
dents, rehabilitation, and the assessment of leadership in the armed forces. 
One urges standardization of the test on children. Two suggest the study of 
intercultural and regional differences. Use in the clinic and for abnormal 
psychology seems to be taken for granted. Several persons remark in a general 
way on the value of a test which "taps the deeper levels" of personality. 


Discussion: 


It is not surprising that psychologists who are not skilled in the 
use of the Rorschach and do not altogether trust it, should show limited inter- 
est in its possible application in their special fields. Until recently Ror- 
schach examiners themselves have concentrated almost exclusively on individual 
clinical diagnosis. The rapidly increasing number of studies using the test 
as an instrument for the investigation of more general problems should soon 
awaken more interest in its potential resources for such purposes. Methodol- 
Ogies for group comparisons are still in a formative stage, but promising re- 
sults have been obtained. As illustration one may cite Hertz's studies of 
personality development in’ adolescence, Oberholzer's contribution to the 
study of the People of Alor, Ross's objective analysis of the psychological 
components in migraine and neurocirculatory asthenia, Hertzman's study of per- 
sonality shifts and types of reaction in a stress situation, Piotrowski's study 
of prognosis in the shock treatment of schizophrenia (1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 10). 


Very possibly it is precisely in those wider applications that the 
Rorschach can eventually prove most useful to general psychology. On the one 
hand, questions can be approached which have hitherto escaped objective inves- 


*Since one person sometimes made several different comments, the number of 


specific comments throughout will be in excess of the number of persons men- 
tioning the general topic. 
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tigation. On the other hand, results of significance in the comparison of 
groups can probably be obtained by psychologists with less clinical training, 
experience, and insight than are necessary for individual diagnosis, and by 
the use of more standardized techniques. Suitable methodological approaches, 
however, oan best be initiated and given their first direction by persons who 
have a real understanding of the Rorschach as a clinical instrument. Eventual 
usefulness in special psychological fields probably should be preceded by 
further fumblings toward new adaptations by Rorschachers themselves. 


II. Specific Problems of Rorschach Theory and Test Construction 


About the same number of psygnologists (thirteen) raised questions 
which can very roughly be called theoretical. A few persons made comments on 
specific test problems: the importance of the subject's attitude, the inadvert- 
ent projection of the examinor's personality in interpretation. One person sug- 
gested that the test be lengthened, another that it be shortened.* One dis- 
cussed the real significance of color shock. Three protested the assumption 
that “perceptual reactions give a generalized clue to personality structure." 
Several complained of the "lack of a critically studied traitology" or of ill- 
defined concepts of traits which one man calls “essentially immeasurable." One 
person stressed the need of translating Rorschach terminology into commonly 
understood concepts. Rival factions using different scoring systems were men- 
tioned and too glib interpretation in terms of abnormel patterns were each 
mentioned once. One person suggested closer contact with Gestalt psychology. 
The rest merely urged "more consideration of underlying theory." 


Discussion: 


The need for a more thorough consideration of underlying theory was 
emphasized by Dr. Rickers in her presidential address before the Rorschach 
Institute in 1943 (9), but remains largely unfulfilled. "Theory" is rather 
generally neglected in American psychology, as suggested by the relatively small 
number of comments along this line even from psychologists whose approach to the 
Rorschach is largely theoretical. The vast majority of Rorschachers are prac- 
tising clinicians, and as such perhaps even less inclined than "academic" 
psychologists to formulate their ideas abstractly. It is certainly true that 
the test suffers from lack of clarity in its basic assumptions, and also fails 
as yet to make the full contribution to the general understanding of personal- 
ity implicit in its empirical success. In this lack of clarity as to basic 
assumptions, the Rorschach is not unique, however. ' 


The lack of a fixed “traitology" as defined by some psychological 
schools is probably part and parcel of the holistic approach employed by the — 
Rorschach, as is the conviction that a generalized clue to the personality is 
offered in the test performance. It is difficult to tell from their condensed 
remarks how far some of the psychologists are asking for a theoretical clari- 
fication in terms foreign to the basic principles of the Rorschach’ method. Un- 
doubtedly, however, a good deal of unformed thinking still lies behind the fine 
word holistic. Hazy guide lines of personality differentiation are used rather 
than none at all. How can they be sharpened? While we can point to frequent 
empirical success in deriving a fairly complote personality picture from the 


*The grouping of these comments with the “theoretical” is dubious. Perhaps 
they belong more properly under "scientific standards" (See section IV). They 
seem @ little closer to Rorschach theory than to concern with the methodology 


of "science". Shift in classification would merely accentuate the trends dis- 
cussed in this paper. 
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test responses as justification in a general way for our basic assumption, we 
should examine critically the empirical failures from a broader theoretical 
viewpoint than we commonly employ. Why do some subjects (however few) reveal 
little of themselves in the test? Is it possible to chart the more common in- 
stances of incomplete self-revelation not only in terms of technical imperfec- 
tions in the Rorschach, but also in terms of personality types in relation to 
various projective media and other modes of expression? These questions --and 
many others--are still unanswered. 


Such questions, however, cannot be answered by Rorschachers alone, 
using a single test. The outlining of sound guide lines of personality differ- 
entiation is still an unsolved problem of psychology as a whole. It is more 
important that the empirical data of the Rorschach be used to contribute toward 
the emerging dynamic theory of personality than frozen at the present unsatis- 
factory stage by a premature rigidity of definition and standardization of meas- 
urement. The meaning of "personality projection" in the ink blot responses will 
be clarified as other significant measures of personality expression become 
available for comparison. The current burgeoning of a variety of projective 
tests,of better-constructed non-projective tests and of more holistically 
oriented laboratory investigations make this statement more than an idle wish. 
These are problems on which the collaboration of all psychologists, including 
Rorschachers, is essential. 


III. Clinically Oriented Comments 


Only about a dozen psychologists make any particular point of the 
Rorschach's being a clinical instrument, though this judgment is probably inm- 
plicit in the majority of the answers. Several psychologists remark or imply 
that the test has clinical rather than scientific value in answering question 
le. Several comment that it is a valuable diagnostic tool in the hands of 
"properly equipped clinicians", although “dangerous for mere testers." (One 
person, however, objects to teaching on a “master-to-apprentice” basis, and 
another sees no justification for having "various grades of Rorschach examiners, 
unless it is to make work for those offering the courses.") Several comment 
that the test should be used only in conjunction with other clinical methods 
and several make some evaluative comparison with other clinical methods, chief- 
ly the controlled interview. One psychologist working in the field of adjust- 
ment states that he "avoids all formal tests", including the Rorschach. 


Discussion: 


One would not, of course, expect a heavy emphasis on clinical aspects 
of the Rorschach from a group of psychologists chosen because they are not 
primarily clinicians. Nevertheless the low representation of clinically or- 
iented comments is rather surprising. Indeed most of the specific comments, 
such as proper training of the examiner, use in conjunction with other methods 
and the like, come from teaching psychologists who are themselves actively en- 
gaged in clinical work of some sort. The great majority of the psychologists 
clearly associate the Rorschach not with other clinical methods generally, but 
with other projective methods. Most of the projective methods mentioned by 
name are rarely used in practical diagnosis, and one may assume that the frame 
of reference is the theoretical study of personality. 


The clinically oriented comments in the questionnaires are deserving 
of attention, but they are also favorite topics of discussion at any gathering 
of clinical psychologists and require no special analysis hore. Replies to 
such a questionnaire from members of the Rorschach Institute or any clinical 


group would surely yield comments of this type in much greater profusion and 
with greater elaboration. The frame of reference within which most general 
psychologists see the Rorschach seems strikingly different from 1 that natural 


to most of the psychologists who are confronted with the immediate problems of 
individual diagnosis. 


This difference in orientation should be considered in relation to 
criticism of the uncritical, cultish attitude of Rorschachers to be reported 
later. A primarily clinical group is likely to be critical shout different 
things and to apply different standards of value. 


IV. Need for more "Scientific" Standards 


The word "scientific" is used in quotes to cover the variety of pleas 
for more objective criteria of some sort in evaluation of the Rorschach. The 
scattered comments cited above rise here to a loud shout from about 50 psychol- 
ogists--a very high proportion of those expressing qualitative opinion. Only 
two psychologists express fear that in efforts at standardization the Rorschaoh 
will lose its present values, and one remarks thet the method is already ob- 
jective for the subject, but that the traits Rorschachers seek are "essentially 
immeasurable." One psychologist remarks that the test is "not standardizable 
in the same sense as objective techniques, but its validity is not therefore 
low." One comments that "validation of the examiner" becomes part of the val- 


idation procedures. A solitary psychologist approves the test because of the 
“objectivity of scoring and interpretation." 


The overwhelming majority urgently recommend controlled studies of 
validity and reliability, with considerable variability in appreéiation of the 
special problems involved in standardizing a projective method or validating 


long qualitative descriptions. The outstanding variations will be discussed in 
the following pages. 


Responses grouped under this heading were undoubtedly prompted in part 
by the formulation of question le on "scientific vatue", but since many psy- 
chologists elaborated their statements in other ocunnections or replied to ques- 
tion lc with an animation occasionally verging on animosity, it is evident that 


by far the most acute concern of the general psychologist is with this aspect 
of the Rorschach method. 


Discussion: 


The suggestions and strictures offered are, of course, in the spirit 
of psychological science. Insofar as Rorschachers are interested in their 
method as more than a magical diagnostic tool they must share the same spirit. 
We cannot here go into the details of scientific methodology, but it may be 
profitable to try to see the criticisms of the general psychologists in some 
perspective. Many of the psychologists seem to ascribe the scientific short- 
comings of the Rorschach to the uncritical, cultish enthusiasms of Rorschachers. 
Rorschachers may at times be uncritical, cultish, and enthusiastic - like most 
people, and perhaps with special variations. It would be a great mistake to 
assume, ,however, that the basic scientific issues would’ be solved by a changed 


attitude among Rorschachers. The problems have much deeper roots than the 
personality of individual seientists. 


Actually Rorschach workers have turned out e stupendous amount of 
research, published largely in the Rorschach Exchange, but also to an increas- 
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ing extent in less specialized journals. The will to inquiry and interchange 

of ideas is certainly not lacking. Apart from the lunatic fringe inseparable 
from any relatively new enterprise, "Rorschachers" are well-trained psychia- 
trists and clinical psychologists* most of whom use the test simply as one of 
the tools of their trade. Do they suddenly lose all perspective when they touch 
the inkblots, or are there reasons for their procedures which should be consid- 
ered in any sound evaluation of the "scientific" status of the Rorschach method? 
Pondering the questionnaires, the following ideas have occurred to the author. 


Following the lead of two or three of the psychologists, it seems 
important to distinguish clearly between the Rorschach as a practical diegnos- 
tic tool and the Rorschach as a research tool or as the object of research. 


1. The Rorschach as a practical individual test. 


a) Validity. A great many of the psychologists expressly complain 
of the lack of "controlled" validation studies. It is probably true that the 
validation most impressive to Rorschachers has been clinical rather than exper- 
imental. The clinician sees the test at work day after day. Even in testing 
for practical diagnostic purposes Rorschach interpretations are usually made 
"blind", that is with little or no outside information about the subject. A 
great many Rorschach workers at the present time contribute blind diagnoses on 
large numbers of subjects to various research projects. Check upon the accuracy 
of the interpretations is very often not "controlled" in the orthodox sense of 
the word, but may be none the less scientific by a broader definition of the 
term. The clinician applying the Rorschach and his co-workers are trained to 
appraise the subject as a whole person, to use data from many sources, and to 
rely upon a rounded clinical judgment for an integrated evaluation of the total 
picture. If they observe that the Rorschach findings are substantially corrob- 
orated by other data, and often yield insights beyond other data which contribute 
to a better understanding of the case (confirmed by the clinical result or by 
the increased coherence of all available information), they become convinced 
that the test is worthwhile. They are, indeed, inclined to prefer the check 
of this type of experience to a statistical correlation of test results with 
some necessarily limited, measurable external criterion. 


The "academic" psychologist on the other hand has no such information 
at his disposal. He sees at best a few scattered Rorschach interpretations, 
and he also lacks the training for the kind of integrative evaluation indicated 
above. He is likely to be impressed by the correspondence or discrepancy of 
identifiable trait words. A person unaccustomed to discovering common themes 
in superficially different observational data is likely to miss the essential 
congruity of these findings with case material apparent to the clinician**. 


“Insofar as the calibre of Rorschach workers can be controlled by the Rorschach 
Institute (one of its main functions) the adjective "clinical" is to date es- 
sential. Members are required to demonstrate proficiency in administration and 
scoring, but it is expressly stated that membership does not indicate ability to 
make Rorschach interpretations. Fellows of the Institute receive official sanc- 
tion for interpretation and research, but one of the immutable requirements for 
fellowship is extensive clinical experience of a more general nature. Three 
quarters of the present fellows hold the M.D. or Ph.D. degree in addition to 
this "clinical" requirement. 

**Of course the clinician is not infallible. Nor does any responsible clinician 
fail to observe the failures and limitations of the Rorschach. The question 

at issue is substantial validation, not perfection. 
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The skepticism of the "academic" psychologist toward clinical standards of 
validity is as understandable as the impatience of the clinician when he is 
quite sure that real predictability goes beyond a restricted qualitative form- 
ulation. The convictions of both camps are rooted in their experience. Epi- 
thets of "cultist" and "pedant" are probably deserved in part, but beneath the 
personal vagaries of “Rorschachers" and "“academickers" lies a very real differ- 
ence in frame of reference which should be realistically considered. 


The general psychologist need not depend entirely, however, on the 
judgment of clinicians for his own evaluation of the validity of the Rorschach. 
A very substantial number of "controlled" validation studies has been made, 
using the techniques of experimental investigation, blind analysis, matching 
experiments, and the like.* It is unlikely that Rorschachers will develop 
further interest in validation studies simply for the sake of validation of 

the test as a whole, but investigations set up with more specific aims often 
serve the purpose of general validation. For instance, the correspondence be- 
tween the description of the personality patterns of the people of Alor done 
"blind" from their Rorschach protocols, and the description offered independ- 
‘ently by the ethnographer who lived among these people certainly can be con- 
strued as objective validation of the Rorschach (1). Large-scale investigations 
of many special problems are under way which can be counted on to supply the 
type of information about the test requested by the psychologists, under con- 
ditions he can accept as controlled. 


b) Role of the examiner. A few psychologists (mostly those 
with clinical experience) explicitly acknowledge the role of the examiner, and 
remark that he should be a qualified person. (See above, Section III.) A very 
few approach the "scientific" problem of validity from this point of view, 
pointing out that the skill of the properly qualified examiner is part of the 
Rorschach method. ("Validation of the examiner"). At the opposite extreme 

a few psychologists explicitly insist that the Rorschach should be thoroughly 
standardized in scoring and interpretation. The middle range, numerically 

the most impressive, neglects the examiner as a special factor altogether. Some 
persons remark that frequency ‘tables could well replace subjective judgments 

in scoring. The majority merely say that the test should be more objective. 


The Rorschach as a practical individual test is committed to reliance 
on the skill of the examiner. Its chief merit seems to us to lie in the pos- 
; sibility of reconstructing the interplay of forces within the unique personal- 
ity, via the insight of the examiner into the particular constellation of 
test responses in the individual record**. This aspect of the Rorschach method 
ig fully appreciated by some psychologists as indicated above. The comments 
of the few who demand complete old-style standardization must be regretfully 
classed as irreconciliable with the fundamental principles of the Rorschach. 


The position of the middle group is not clear, and it may be suspected 
from their failure to mention the examiner at all that they have not thought 


These studies up to 1942 have been carefully compiled and discussed by Hertz 
(3) in the section on Validity in her article: Rorschach: Twenty years after. 
** For limited purposes it has been suggested that the Rorschach might approach 
the usual definitions of objectivity in testing,.e.g., Munroe's proposal of an 
"adjustment score"(7) or--with drastic modification in technique--Harrower- 
Erickson's Multiple Choice variant(2). No responsible Rorschacher has ever 
maintained that anything approaching the standard qualitative personality de- 


scription could be accomplished by any other tool eines the constructive insight 
of the qualifies examiner. ‘ 
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very much about him - or about the special problems of the Rorschach. One gets 
the impression that, for some of the psychologists, objectification of the 


scoring procedures vaguely implies objectification of the test as a whole. The 
point needs clarification. 


Judging by the direction of much work in progress, Rorschachers are 
themselves eager to objectify the scoring devices and to clarify the diagnostic 
significance of specific test data. The purpose of such objectification is to 
supply more secure and more readily comparable materials for interpretation-- 
which remains the province of the examiner. If this distinction is kept in 
mind, we can fully agree with the recommendations of the psychologists for 
further objectification of the Rorschach, even for purposes of practical diag- 
nosis. The proper analogy is with medicine rather than the machine-scored 
psychological test. The doctor seeks objective information about his patient 


and about disease, but reserves to himself evaluation of its constellation in 
the individual case. 


The Rorschach was presented by Dr. Rorschach not as a "test" but as 
a method of personality diagnosis. Uncritical assimilation of the method to 
American psychometrics has caused a great deal of misunderstanding. Efforts 
to restore exclusive use of the word method seem futile, but the distinctive 
nature of the Rorschach as contrasted with the orthodox standardized test 
should be kept clearly in mind. 


2. Rorschach research. Several of the psychologists explicitly 
grant the essential correctness of the present approach in respect to the in- 
dividual, but remark upon the need for further objective exploration. before 
the test can be established as a research tool. One states in reply to ques- 
tion le that "If by scientific is meant repeatable, or having predictive signi- 
ficance, then I judge the Rorschach is scientific. In my opinion, a technique 
is not less scientific because it may predict trends in individual cases in- 
stead of trends in large groups of cases." But this same person asks for 
greater objectification all along the line for wider studies. In this posi- 
tion most Rorschachers would probably concur. Certainly the majority of re- 
search investigations make an effort at objectivity. 


Unfortunately research on and with the Rorschach at the present time 
very often exhibits a mixture of subjective judgments and statistics which is 
not wholly satisfying to anyone. Again it is most important to evaluate the 
real scientific problems apart from the vagaries of particular workers. A 
point not sufficiently appreciated is the fact that the Rorschach is the first 
really extensive effort to apply "objectively" in diagnosis and in research 

those holistic principles to which psychology at large does at least lip- 
service today. The familiar methodologies of psychology, especially of psy- 
chometrics, date from a more “automistic" era. Psychology has developed some 
skill in measuring a number of descriptively constant units of reaction, and 
correlating two or even several such measures.* Restriction of investigation 
to descriptively constant units narrows the field of investigation so drastical- 
ly at the present time that many persons who want a humanly meaningful psychology 
are inclined to toss orthodox methodology into the waste basket in favor of 
"clinical insight". Other consciously "scientific" psychologists have been pre- 
occupied simply with the problem of demonstrating the essential patterning of 
orgenismic response. Until rather recently they have not really attacked the 
problem of actually measuring patterns of response within the individual and 
applying such measurement to the scientific study of behavior. Laboratory and 


“The clinical psychologist uses these measures in diagnosis with the same kind 


of judgment we have suggested as necessary in using the Rorschach clinically in 
individual diagnosis. 
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experimental investigations in this area are still a relatively new venture. 


The Rorschach emerged from the clinic rather than the laboratory, 
and while Rorschachers have in fact been trying to solve this new methodolog- 
ical problem, they have not as a rule been very much aware of what they were 
doing in principle. It is not surprising, therefore, that Rorschach research 
is in some confusion, though again it is important to recognize that such con- 
fusion is not peculiar to the Rorschach. We cannot examine current methods in 
detail here*, but some general comments may be helpful. Much reliance is 
placed by Rorschachers upon clinical insights. Simultaneously, conventional 
statistical comparisons of isolated test items are often applied in research 
even by Rorschachers in a manner which destroys the total pattern on which 
successful individual diagnosis is based. The constructive use of statistics 
in many areas of Rorschach research has not yet been adequately formulated. 
Moreover, since truly representative samples of almost any population are hard 
to achieve, and Rorschach data are especially laborious to acquire, even the 
orthodox application of familiar methodologies is likely to be rather unsat- 
isfactory. Too few cases are studied and they are often poorly selected. 
(Since most Rorschachers rely finally on clinical standards, those new contri- 
butions are accepted by the Rorschach examiner which he himself finds confirmed 
in practice, rather than those with apparently the best “scientific” validation. ) 


Actually the situation in psyshology generally is such that the 

Rorschach cannot apply familiar sctertific test-methodology without doing 
violence to its essential value as a holistic measure. Improvement of the 
Rorschach will not be accomplished in & vacuum. As remarked above it depends 
upon the methodological and theoretical advances of psychology generally, to 
which it may be hoped that the Rorschach can contribute. Examination of the 
empirical successes of the test may be helpful in outlining a more dynamic 
traitology. The test can scarcely be asked to conform to current inadequate 
theories of traits, nor can Rorschachers as practical clinicians be expected 
to produce unaided a new scientific definition of personality structure and a 


new scientific methodology in order to gain a hearing for their results in 
scientific circles. 


The empirical success of the Rorschach and other projective methods 
might well be considered by the general psychologist as a datum which he is 
himself called upon to explain. Perhaps it is an unhappy consequence of the 
“oultism" of Rorschachers that the general psychologist is more inclined to 
put the burden of proof on them. Perhaps there is a “curious evasiveness about 
research" in the attitude of psychologists who fail to soo in the test at least 
the glimmers of an objective methodology based upon holistic principles. It 
would seem to be the task not only of Rorschachers but of psychologists gener- 
ally to put such a methodology on a sound “objective” basis. The empirical, 
clinical findings of the test might well be seen as a starting point for now 


systematised "scientific" developméfits, in which general psychology must cer- 
tainly participate. 


V. Rorschach as a Cult 


The criticism of Rorschachers as overenthusiastic cultists has been 
referred to earlier. About thirty.fiwe psychologists make this complaint, a 
figure large enough to indicate that discussion of the Rorschach is not pro- 


*The author is planning a communication on this topic in the near future. 
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ceeding exclusively in the dispassionate atmosphere of science. The allega- 
tion is often made with vivid feeling. Adjectives like starry-eyed, religious, 
magical, uncritical, evasive, devoted are frequent. Or statements like "What 
is wrong with the Rorschach is Rorschachers". Several psychologists comment 
that excessive enthusiasm is & natural, even a useful phenomenon in the initial 
stages of a new venture, and suggest that the Rorschach is on the way to 
"settling down to whatever place in psychology its merits may assign". Sev- 
eral persons remark that the attitude of general psychologists has not been 
altogether unbiased, and urge that Rorschach principles be given a fair trial 
(underlining is the respondent's). 


Discussion: 


Some future historian may care to investigate the cultism of “Ror- 
schachers" and perhaps also the prejudice of "academickers" in the'40's. That 
both exist cannot be doubted, nor that these attitudes hamper free inquiry. 
They are not curable in the present by admonition or good resolutions, however, 
and their deeper emotional roots lie beyond the scope of this article. 


Some analysis has already been offered of the effect of differing 
experience and aim on the frame of reference within which the Rorschach is eval- 
uated. From the angle of the psychology of belief, the analysis here presented 
is manifestly inadequate, but it may serve some purpose. It has bean suggested 
that differences in perspective obscure the realistic scientific issues. In 
the opinion of the author, the best cure. for cult and bias is clarification of 


the scientific problems. She has tried to use the comments in the question- 
naires to this end. 


It is to be hoped that the rapidly diminishing separatism of Ror- 
schachers will soon vanish altogether. Rorschach diagnosis of the individual 
is an exacting specialty, the exclusive province of the trained clinician. This 
fact must be fully appreciated, together with its implications for scientific 
method in the new branch of psychometrics thus far most effectively represented 
by the Rorschach. On the other hand, many aspects of “the Rorschach" present 
problems which belong to the field of psychology as a whole. The test can be 
improved and its data make their full contribution to psychology only as these 
problems are clearly seen and solved by collaborative effort. 


Summary 


1) Analysis is offered of qualitative comments gleaned from the re- 
plies of one hundred "general psychologists" to a questionnaire on the current 
status and application of the Rorschach method in the non-clinical field. 


2) The comments ‘are grouped roughly according to the topics chosen 
for elaboration by the respondents. Striking differences in the number of per- 


sons mentioning a topic are considered a reflection of the trend of interest in 
the group. 


3) Comments on areas of application of the Rorschach, specific theo- 
retical problems and clinically oriented remarks are rather sparsely represent- 
ed {about a dozen for each heading). 


4) The need for "scientific" standards is expressed by the majority 
of the psychologists making qualitative comment (about fifty persons). Many 
of the respondents (thirty-five) comment on the overenthusiastic cultism of 
Rorschachers. In many instances the uncritical attitude of Rorschachers seems 
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to be considered responsible for the "unscientific" nature of the Rorschach. 


5) The author has tried to analyse the data from the point of view 
of the frame of reference within which the Rorschach is seen by "general psy- 
chologists" and by "Rorschachers", and to point out what seem to her the real 
scientific problems involved in handling the Rorschach a) as a clinical instru- 
ment, and b) as a tool for research or as the object of research. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Beck, Samuel J. Rorschach's Test: I. Basic Processes. New York: 
Grune and Stratton, 1944, Pp. xiii, 2236 


Revieved by Philip Lawrence Harriman, Ph.D.* 


Five years after the publication of the first doctoral thesis on 
Rorschach technique in America, Beck prepared a monograph that has become one 
of the standard references in the field. His many publications of research 
investigations are so well known to all students of Rorschach technique that 
they need not be listed here. If one were to list the three Americans who 
have made the most significant contributions to the Rorschach method and who 
have done the greatest work to establish its scientific respectability, by 
consensus gentium Beck, Hertz, and Klopfer would be the first choices. Conse- 
quently, Beck's new vokusis is certain to attract thoughtful attention from 
everyone who has a genuine interest in the Rorschach test. — 


It is probable that upon the day of its arrival in the mails all 
students of the Rorschach were tempted to be truant from work and to begin at 
once their perusal of the volume. It is also likely that hundreds of students 
have spent these long winter evenings in hours of collating the Beck volume 
and the Klopfer-Kelley textbook. That the initial enthusiasm for Beck's new 
book wanes the more carefully one reads it is attributable to two factors: 
first, the book is so weighty that it demands sober reflection - it is de- 
cidedly not light and superficial; and, secondly, grave omissions, as well as 
occasional lapses from sound judgment, mar the exposition. The reviewer, 
therefore, is obligated to be as honestly frank in his appraisal as admiration 
for the intellectuality of the author will permit. Fortunately, he has no 
personal involvement with the editors of the Exchange or with Dr. Samuel J. 
Beck; hence he ought to be in a position to speak with impartiality and inde- 
pendence. 


A well-known experimental psychologist - Dr. Willard Valentine - 
contributes a foreword, in which he states that (a) Beck's point of view is 
now generally accepted, and (b) the reader sits beside an expert and watches 9 
him score (p. ix). Beck declares his purpose "to demonstrate the processes 
used in evaluating Rorschach test responses" p. xi). If this statement were 
amended, the reviewer would agree that the purpose has been accomplished. 
This phrase, however, has been omitted: "an expert who regards all dissenters 
as upstart innovators." Beck's attitude towards “the new idiom that has ap- 
peared in recent years" (p. xi) is somewhat reserved, and he regards the group 
technique with a bit of skepticism. Symptoms of neophobia appear on pp. xi 
and xii, and he declares that "my sanctions continue to be the experience of 
Rorschach, Oberholzer, and Levy" (p. xii). Truly, he has utilized very lit- 
tle of the literature published by other students. As a matter of fact, he 
alludes four times to heretofore unpublished tables by Brown (pp. 29, 35, 191, 
and 209); and he is’ apparently unfamiliar with the contents of the Hertz- 
Rubenstein paper (7), which he mentions on p. 29. Though a specific discus- 
Sion of these points is deferred to a later part of this review, it is im- 
portant to mention the fact that the author is consistent in his indifference 
to"the new idiom." 


Chapter I presents a very satisfactory account of the experimental 


*Professor of Psychology, Bucknell University. 
(Reprinted from Rorschach Research Exchange, Volume IX, No. 1, March, 1945) 


procedure. A controversial note does creep into the exposition on p. 6, 
where he writes, "But in the Rorschach test not everything that mores is 
movement." Apparently, the tendency of many investigators to score "A couple 
of roosters fighting" (p. 105) as FM disturbs him so much that he must anti- 
cipate himself at this point. No doubt, he is correct in stating that where 


eg questioning is required in the Inquiry, there is doubt about M 
pe 6). 


The whole response is discussed in Chapter II, which contains ample 
illustrative material. How e confabulatory whole (which he now calls the 
Secondary W) can be scored F+ (p. 22) he does not explain, and this omission 
will perplex his readers. Possibly, the plus is a typographical error. He 
dismisses the symbols for a cut-off W and a W tendency, though he does admit 
the existence of scoring problems which are raised theroby (Chapter IV). 


Chapter III should be completely revised when this book is in. prep- 
aration for a second edition. First of all, Beck depends too much upon the 
unpublished data supplied by R. R. Brown. At least, a thorough search of the 
literature by this reviewer failed to uncover any publication of these “fre- 
quencies showing the percentages of instances in which each portion respective- 
ly is selected in the ten test cards" (p. 29). Secondly, he states that “Hertz 
and Rubenstein have contributed a valuable systematic comparison of D as iden- 
tified by several writers" (p. 29). As Rorschach students ought to know, the 
Hertz-Rubenstein article (7) deals with the reliability and the validity of 
the Rorschach test on one case, not with “comparison of D as identified by 
several writers." Thirdly, he ignores the fact that Hertz has published two 
well-known articles on the differentiation of detail and rare detail (3,4) 
and she has prepared an invaluable mimeographed set of Frequency Tables to be 
used in Scoring the Rorschach Ink-Blot Test (2). Klopfer and Kelley (8) have 
published another list of D, which likewise goes unmentioned here. The fol- 
lowing D's which Beck lists (pp. 30 - 35) have not been established by Hertz 
for children 6, 8, 10, 12, or 15 years of age: Card I, D1; Card III, D 6 and 
D 10; Card VI, D6; and Card IX, D10 and D12. Do these D's appear only in 


the record of adults? On Card V he dissents most widely from Klopfer, listing 
10 D to the latter's 2. 


Since the discrepancies among the detail and rare detail lists of 
Beck, Hertz, and Klopfer differ widely, the reviewer wonders whether more pub- 
lished research is not necessary to clarify this problem. Obviously, the in- 
terpretation of a record is profoundly affected by the relative incidence of 
detail and rare detail. Since the hitherto unpublished findings of Brown (now 
appearing in Appendix 2) may be based upon adult males, they seem to afford a 
most insecure foundation for Beck's discussion. It would seem to this review- 
er to be interesting and valuable to have Beck discuss his reasons for re ject- 
ing such symbols as dd, de, di, and dr. For instance, on Card I there appears 
to be a great difference between a response to Beck's Dd £1 and Dd 23 (p. 30), 
yet the symbols are considered as of equal weight. On Card IV this reviewer 
has obtained a few di's which he would hesitate to score on an equivalent 
basis with Dd 22 (p. 32). In short, were one to follow the Beck recommenda- 
tions in Chapter III, it would be essential to make constant reference to 0's 
actual responses, and not to confine oneself to the symbols. 


Chapter IV implies over and over again the author's tacit admission 
of confusion which arises simply as a result of his unwillingness to employ 
differentiating symbols in "the new idiom". It would have been much simple» 
to score the response, "'Two birds fighting’ - W excluding the middle" (p. 41) 
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as a whole tendency than to place it on a par with the “hands” (Beck's D I, 
Card I); though he scores both as D. His admonition (p. 49) to use the law of 
parsimony in scoring is important. Certainly, there is a tendency on the part 
of some investigators to overload the summary with perseverative responses. 


Chapter V contains an excellent discussion of white space responses, 
many examples of which are included. He ignores the possibility that Ds 5 in 
Card II may suggest a porcelain lamp in gleaming white; hence it would require 
a different symbol from that used to designate a hanging basket. Thus, the 
reader continues to wonder whether this method of scoring may obscure the 
nuances of the responses. 


Chapter VI deals with Assogiationsbetriab and describes in detail 
how to score the Z factor. That Beck's procedure is a laborious one all Ror- 
schach students know. In the second volume, he may plan to include norms for 
interpreting Z, and thereby obviate the continued frustration of investigators. 
It is unfortunate that his enthusiasm for this time-consuming method of scor- 
ing organization activity has precluded his experimenting with the Hertz g(6). 
Her method is simple, direct, and quick; it correlates .94 with Beck's Z. It 
does appear to be of value to include this factor in the interpretation of a 
Rorschach record, but the reviewer cannot recommend that fellow students use 
Beck's cumbersome method when a simple one is available. Although this is the 
longest chapter in the book, he makes no mention of the Hertz method or of any 
experimental evidence to justify his own procedure. 


In Chapter VIII the reviewer was left with a feeling of confusion 
and disappointment. Beck's text is taken from Rorschach's account of M (p.92) 
and then, like Jeremiah, he deplores those who depart from this text. In 
fact, "these lamentations will, I dare say, strike a sympathetic chord in 
those who recall another labelling era, now happily past, when so much ‘clin- 
ical' judgment was glibly pegged on an IQ" (p. 93). He singles out the fol- 
lowing response for castigation: ". . .‘like a cow's head, the eyes have a 
mild expression just like a cow I saw yesterday, scored Fm" (p. 93). As all 
readers know, this response is cited in Klopfer and Kelley (8). Now, Beck 
does state (p. 94) that "it does not require vigorous activity to qualify as 
M", More to the point, he scores the response, "That could be the phallus, 
hanging down, not in the erect position." (p. 97) as M, and "a projectile 
that has gone through the center" (p. 98) likewise as M-. Furthermore, he 
scores "a couple of wolves, dancing" (p. 101) as M-. To the reviewer it seems 
as though Beck were determined not to recognize a need for categories of scor- 
ing to differentiate human, animal, and inanimate movement; hence the author 
encounters unnecessary difficulties. It is amazing to find a contaminated 
response scored M+ (p. 101). Even more startling is it to find "The impres- 
sion of things reaching toward each other... tentacles, or a sort of 
bridge structure, incomplete" (p. 103) scored D M+ object, since M must be 
human activity (p. 93). There are many examples of utter confusion on the 
part of the author and excellent illustrations of casuistry. The chapter re 
pays careful study, however, because it is essential to make certain that 
movement is actually a determinant and because there is a tendency to overlook 
the imperative need of sustaining the hypothesis of movement in 0's response 
when conducting the Inquiry. 


The color responses are discussed in Chapter IX, which is disappoint- 
ingly short. If the reader studies the examples under "Color Responses Not 
Scored" (pp. 122 - 125), he may gather the impression that Beck loses much of 
vital importance in summarizing his records. For example, he has no differen- 


tiating symbol for a response like "The colors don’t seem to fit together, 
except the pink against the orange" (p. 123), nor does he attempt to score 
this response here. The symbols for color naming, description, and syabolisn 
go unmentioned; hence the reviewer is once again in doubt regarding Beck's 
wisdom in rejecting the "new idiom." Had he been willing to experiment with 
it, many sections of the book might have been less disappointing. 


The account of chiaroscuro responses (Chapter X) introduces two 
scoring symbols which did not appear in the 1937 volume - namely, FV and V. 
Now he has symbols for the scoring of surface shading (FY and Y) and for vista. 
Ample illustrative material is supplied to demonstrate his scoring procedure. 
As he points out, “it is the texture responses that present the greatest dif- 
ficulties, both in the scoring and in the interpretation in terms of personal- 
ity values" (p. 143). Whether or not his own clinical experience has raised 
many unanswered questions, he admits that he has been strongly influenced by 
the exposition published by Binder (p. 127). As yet, however, he has not ad- 
vocated the use of additional symbols whereby to score nuances; hence he en- 
counters many difficulties (vide pp. 143 - 145, 148 - 150). In his revision 
of this important book, he might benefit by consulting the article by Hertz® 
in which she reviews the literature on the scoring and interpretation of the 


shading response (5). No mention of this article appears either in the chapter 
or in the bibliography. | : 


Diverse determinants, such as blends, are scantily mentioned in 
Chapter XI. That the author is not entirely insistent upon following Rorschach 
appears on p. 146, where he observes that M.C. frequently occurs in the same 
response. The reviewer wishes that the author were willing to test the valid- 
ity of other departures from the "then limited experionce" (p. 146). Perhaps 
some of his perplexities implied in his scoring of color with a light factor 
(p. 149) and vista with a light factor (pp. 149 - 150) would have cleared up. 


Three summaries of records appear in the brief, but adequate exposi- 
tion of experience balance (Chapter XII). 


The principal difficulty with the discussion of form quality (Chap- 
ter XIII) is that it neglects the findings of many other investigators. The 
merit of the discussion is that it includes a complete list of F+ and F- re- 
sponses for all figures (pp. 157 - 190). How these lists were determined Beck 
does not state; hence the reader must be content with the tantalizing statement 
that "the lists used by the writer are reproduced in the accompanying tabula- 
tion" (p. 157). One looks in vain for an account of the method whereby the 
differentiations were made, and of the subjects whose records formed the basis 
for this distinction between good and poor form. Nevertheless, this list ought 
to be of inestimable value to the neophyte, though the experienced student 


will observe some discrepancies between the Beck lists and the practices of 
other experts. 


Chapter XIV deals with the popular response. In this discussion, 
Beck seems to rely once more upon the unpublished tables of Brown (p. 191). 
In his revision of the volume, he would be well-advised to take cognizance of 
the published work of other investigators. It is disturbing to find that 

some of his P's do not appear in the published lists of any other expert. For 
instance, the following responses, which are scored as P by Beck, do not appear 
as P in any age group reported by Hertz: Card I (Hertz D 17, Beck D 3); Card 
V (Hertz D7, Beck D1); and “human figure” for the orange of Card IX (Hertz 
D1). Other divergences might be cited, but these suffice to make the review- 
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er wish that Beck had given an account of the group of subjects upon which his 
norms are based. Certainly, all other investigators cannot be wrong about P. 

The author should consider the advisability of giving more light on this sub- 

ject in forthcoming publications. 


His method of scoring content (described in Chapter XV) is excel- 
lent, the principal merit being that of providing appropriate symbols for many 
nuances. The final chapter deals with the method of summarizing the record 
and presents three excellent samples. 


In conclusion, the reviewer trusts that his criticisms will not be 
construed as captious or pedantic. The major contributions to Rorschach 
technique which have been made of the author lead one to expect a much better 
volume than this one. Of course, no one who claims literacy in Rorschach 
methodology can afford to be without a full knowledgs of Rorschach's Tost 
Volume I. It is an invaluable addition to the literature. It will accomplish 
a great deal in inspiring further researches in the field. The author is to 
be congratulated upon having made a contribution which will stir up many dis- 
cussions and raise many important questions. 
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Herrower-Erickson, M.R. and Steiner, M.E., Large Scale Rorschach Techniques, 
A Manual for the Group Rorschach and Multiple Choice Test. 
Springfield, Illinois, Charles C. Thomas, 1945. 


Reviewed by Marguerite R. Hertz, Ph.D.* 


With considerably ingenuity, Harrower-Erickson and Steiner have de- 
vised two modifications of the individual Rorschach Method. They present their 
book in four parts. The first deals with the Group Rorschach Method; ‘fhe sec- 
ond, with the experimental investigation from which their new methods were 
derived; the third, with the Multiple Choice Test in its original and "amplified" 


forms; and the fourth with classified lists of the content of the responses 
obtained in the group records. 


The book is highly attractive. The print is large, the spacing ample, 
and the paper heavy. It can be read easily and rapidly. It is liberally sup- 
plied with graphs, charts, tables, and excellent photographic plates. Included 
is a detailed summary of the development of the Group Rorschach Method. At the 
end of each section is a list of references, well arranged and inclusive. The 
book as a whole is well indexed and paginated. 


According to the authors and the publishers, the book is designed to 
serve as @ manual for the Group Rorschach and for the Multiple Choice Tests and 
as an exposition of the research from which these tests were derived. The book 


must therefore be evaluated critically from both these viewpoints, - as a manual 
and as research. 


The Group Rorschach Method 


Considering the book first as a manual for the Group Rorsehach Method, 
the directions and instructions for the administration are clearly presented and 
should offer no problem to those interested in using the Group technique as de- 
veloped by the authors. As indicated elsewhere, the writer thinks that exposing 
the slides for a longer time, turning them so as to present the blots inverted 
as well as upright, and using mimeographed outlines rather than miniature pic- 
tures, give a more adequate record and hence is a preferred procedure. 


The chapter on the seoring of the responses in the group record is 
probably the most unsatisfactory in the book. The authors themselves are not 
unaware of its incompleteness since they state in their introduction that they 
make no attempt to give specific instruction in scoring the Rorschach record 
per se (p. 3). Nevertheless there are certain phases of the scoring which are 
unique to the Group Method and which must be treated in any manual of instruc- 
tions. What, for example, are the normal details, the D's, when blots are pre- 
sented from the distance on slides? For those of us who retain the invaluable 
4¥+ of Rorschach, what forms are F+ and what F- in the Group test? Or for those 
who like Harrower-Erickson and Steiner follow the Klopfer-‘elley method of scor- 


ing form, which forms are FP in the group record, which F+ and F-? Again, where 
are the 0+ and 0-? 


It should be pointed out that in Part II where the authors present 
the experimental investigation from which their norms are derived, they give 
photographs, graphs, percentage tales, and the like, showing the distribution 
of the responses of their experimental and contrasting groups, according to 
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location. And in Part IV, lists of the specific answers are given for the whole 
blot and for the various detail areas of each blot, with the percentages of each 
class of items (humans, animals, anatomy, etc.) to the total number of respons- 
es. We can see, for example, that for Card I, 30% of the 284 W's given by the 
college group was in terms of anatomy, that 50% of the 38 cut off W's, that 30% - 
of the 46 responses to Dl also were in terms of anatomy. This is of interest 
for the purposes of comparative norms end research, but for scoring specific 
responses, we still do not know which are F+, F-, 0+ and O-. Or, if the 

authors are not interested in these traditional categories, which are the FP and 
which F+ and F- according to a more qualitative procedure of scoring? 


For example, we are asked to score “airplane” for a horizontal area 
cutting across the top of the figure, omitting the heads of the side figures 
and the center top projections. We look through the diagrams and find this area 
designated D 10 (p.58). In the list of responses to this area (p.270) we learn 
that only 6 responses were given to this detail by the normal college group and 
that the frequency with which it was selected is only .9% of the total number 

of responses given to Card I. And we wonder why this area is considered a4 
normal detail (see discussion below). We learn also that objects account for 
33%, of the answers given. This is rather high, but it is misleading, because 
only 6 responses were given. Hence, "airnlane" was given only twice. With all 
this information, how should this response be scored? 


In @ manuel, it would seem more appropriate and more convenient for 
the examiner if criteria for scoring group responses were included in the sec- 
tion on scoring. Lists of normal details and popular forms which emerge in 
the group test should be included in this section. Furthermore, in the lists 
of the content, some indication should appear as to what should be considered 
F+ or F-, 0+ or O-, whatever scoring system is used. Unless this is done, the 
writer is at a loss to understand why the lists of the specific responses were 
included in the book. 


Group records also must be interpreted. Again the authors fail to 
aid in the matter of interpretation of group records, specifically omitting 
this phase of the procedure. They assume that the interpretive principles “are 
the essence of the method regardless of the manner of administration" (p.3). 

But it is pertinent to demand evidence that the interpretive principles employed 
in the individual method are equally valid in the group technique. 


Interpretive norms, however, are included for the mental approach, 
the determinants, and the content categories. They are given in terms of the 
percentages of the total number of responses given. Surprisingly, nowhere are 
norms presented in terms of absolute numbers. It is known that in the individ- 
ual test such items as M, animal M, F Ch (FK), Ch F(KF) and Ch (K), Fe, cF, and 
c, and FC, CF and C are more significant when considered as absolute numbers. 
It would appear that this is also true of the group record. As a matter of 
fact, in most of the experimental studies using the Group method, practice 


favors the use of the absolute quantity for these items rather than the per- 
centage. 


Thus while the data included are valuable in the analysis of the re- 
Search material, they have not bean utilized sufficiently to furnish objective 
guides for scoring or adequate norms for interpretation. 


It is to be regretted that sample group records, complete with scor- 
ing, psychogram, and interpretation, were not included to demonstrate what may 


be gotten from a group record. 


It must be concluded that as a manual for the new Group Method, the 
book lacks clarity and system, and is not sufficiently complete to enable the 
examiner to score and interpret records without assistance. 


Turning next to the presentation of the research on which the new 
technique is based, we find an impressive number of topic considered and much 
stimulating material. Certain omissions, however, are regrettable. 


The research problem is not set up systematically. How the research 
was conducted, by whom, how the various records were scored, what scientific 
precautions and controls were used to insure accuracy in scoring, all these 
are undisclosed. Above all, the reliability of the group technique presented, 
although a fundamental and difficult problem, receives no discussion, while the 
validity is considered only indirectly. 


The authors made use of 340 subjects;- 224 were of college age; 34 
were unselected male subjects, 26 to 58 years of age; 41 were patients (psy- 
chotic and psychopathic) and 41 were inmates of a penal institution. The 
college group included 108 medical students, 40 student nurses, 45 aviation 
cadets in training, and 31 male and female students in a college of arts. 


The authors analyzed 8526 responses which were obtained in the group 
tests. They say 


"While our main interest and concern was with providing 
norms for the college age group (224 subjects), we con- 
trasted this experimental group with three others." p.4. 


They are to be commended for their procedure of using not only an experimental 
group but contrasting groups. As they recognize, however, the results of their 
Study and the norms they present must be limited to college students. Yet 
their group cannot be considered a cross section of the college population 
since more than half (108 medical students and 40 student nurses) are specially 
conditioned and have interest in anatomy. It must also be stressed that the 
norms presented are inapplicable to diverse populations. For example, they 


are inapplicable to the cross section of the general population which is mot in 
military and naval service units. 


The authors present a careful analysis of the distribution of respons- 
es according to location, liberally illustrated by photographs. Their pro- 
cedure, however, suggests serious challenge. 


Taking as their “frame of reference" the areas outlined in the 
Klopfer-Kelley book as normal details, D, the authors adopt an acceptable pro- 
cedure for the study of those details which emerge as normal in the group test. 
It is difficult to understand, however, why details are retained as normal when 
by the statistics presented the details soon appear to be not normal. Several 
of the so-called normal details are given by less than 1% of the experimental 
group. Indeed, some are not given at mll. Wherein are they normal? 


Further, the authors feel impelled to add more D's. This too is to 
be accepted since when the blots are viewed from a distance, certain areas may 
be seen and selected more frequently than when the blots are viewed near at 
hand. But again, the authors have taken as their criterion of normalcy, not 
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their own statistics, but the Klopfer-Kelley series of D's. 


"..+e.we have taken Klopfer's series of D's and d's and 
designated, with the number following that with which Klopfer's 
series terminated, any area with a frequency higher than, or 
equal to the lowest in Klopfer's series." p. 55. 


They give as their example, 
" 


",..in Card I, Klopfer's D3 was utilized as the location in 
only .6% of the responses. Other areas, however, which we 
designated as D7, D8, D9, D1O, and Dll, were used in .6% 
1.2%, -6%, .9% and 3.3% of the cases respectively." p.55. 


Thus the normal D's are not those given most frequently by the exper- 
imental group. They are, rather, those areas which were designated as normal 
by Klopfer-Kelley which are based on the individual method. 


By definition, a normal detail is one which is selected most frequent- 
ly by a normal group. The interpretative significance of this factor depends 
upon the acceptance of and the adherence to this criterion of frequency. Yot 
this is not the basis upon which the authors considor the location categorios. 
If we accept their own figures (Part IV) the following areas which they call 
normal details, were selected in less than 1% of the responses given to the 
slides. 


Card D3, D7, D9, D1O 

Card D3(not given at all), D4 

Card D4, D7, D8 (not given at all), D9 
Card D3, D5 

Card D5 

Card D7 

Card IX D3, D5, D8 

Card X D17 


Besides these, many other of the so-called normal details were selected in less 
than 3% of the responses: 


I D4, D8 
III D5, D6 
IV 06 
VI D4 
VIII D6 
D4, D1O 
D7, D8, Dll, D13, Dl4, D15, 


If so many "normal details" are not normal at all, what, according to the 
authors, does the D mean in the group record? .And how may the chapter on the 
Mode of Mental Approach be construed when the authors conclude that the "per- 
centages derived from the adult group of subjects fall almost exactly into 
this distribution: W 31.8, D 48.1, d 12.8 and DdS 7.5" (p. 86), which corre- 
-Sponds to that presented by Klopfer and Kelley for the individual test? 


Perhaps the most valuable section in the book is that statistical an- 
alysis of the stimulus properties of each of the ten blots when they are pre- 
sented from the distance on slides, and probably only in the upright position. 
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These qualifications must be kept in mind for such analysis may not apply to 
the stimulus properties of the blots when viewed near at hand in all positions. 


Of value, also, are the tables showing the percentage of the distri- 
bution of responses according to determinants, composite for all cards and card 
by card analysis, for all groups studied. Detailed analyses are slso made of 
the popular answers, rejections, distribution of anatomical answers, and per- 
centage distribution of answers to each card. 


The book lacks studies of or statements concerning the reliability of 
the Group Method. Does the new Group Method give a reliable picture? Will 
essentially the same record result when the method is repeated or when a dup- 
licate set of slides is used? Nor is the reliability of the scoring mentioned. 
Will two scorers using the manual with its lists, graphs, phctographs, and norms 
reach essentially the same scoring on the same record? Finally, nowhere is any 
indication suggested of the reliability of the satan aed or classifications 
based on the group record. 


Although the validity of a new technique is always important, this 
volume deals only sparsely with it. The authors content themselves with a 
brief chapter on an analysis of the effects of repetition and change of method 
on performance. Indeed, the importance of this aspect of the research is mini- 
mized. They say 


"As the method has come into wider usage, however, and has 
demonstrated its effectiveness as a tool in its own right, 
much less importance has been attached to these detailed com- 
parative studies". p. 140. 


Their chapter summarizing the early comparative study of the individ- 
ual and the group methods shows only one and possibly three differences ({W, 
possibly CF and FM) between the individual and group records, which they at- 
tribute to the factor of repetition rather than change of method. They offer 
no conclusion as to the significance of their findings in respect to the valid- 
ity of their group method. 


It should be mentioned that other validating studies using the repeat 
test technique and also the method of studying equivalent groups do not sub- 
stantiate these findings. Indeed, many of the Rorschach patterns change with 
change of method and with the order in which the methods are changed. The 
group test differs in a number of particulars from the individual test. If 

it did not, there would be little need for a manual with special scoring 
criteria, scoring norms, and the like. 


The reader may of course infer something on the validity of the tech- 
nique in differentiating normal from abnormal groups from the comparative 
material which is presented throughout the book. One questions why the dif- 
ferences which are of so much interest were not specifically considered in a 
chapter on validity. While the data are supplied and amply picturized, no 
conclusions are offered as to the extent to which the new group method may be 
considered valid in differentiating groups. 


In the chapter on the development of the group method (Part I, 
Section I) the authors summarize the development with the method to date. Ex- 
perimentation with the Group Method stimulated by Harrower-Erickson's original 
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study, is in process. It has been tried out in connection with problems in- 
volving military personnel. It has also been used in various hospitals, cen- 
ters, schools and institutions. The success which is reported by various in- 
vestigators can, of course, be taken as a measure of the validity of a group 
method. Most of the studies, however, are admittedly experimental, results are 
tentative, and are valuable to the extent that they suggest fertile areas for 
further experimentation. In addition, the group method employed in these 
studies is not uniformly that proposed in the present volume and hence they may 
not be interpreted as establishing its validity, 


The Multiple Choice Test 


Part II is concerned with the Multiple Choice Test both in its orig- 
inal and amplified forms. A great deal is promised for the test. On the 
jacket flaps, the publishers state 


",...-they have devised an entirely new test which can be readily 
used for screening out maladjusted persons by investigation 
without extensive training in the Rorschach method. They present 
evidence to.show that by a simple procedure, taking a few min- 
utes to administer and to evaluate, psychiatrist, psychologist, 
psychiatric social worker, educator, or counselor may now avail 


himself of the fruits of research of many years in the Rorschach 
method." 


The directions for the administration of this new technique are com- 
plete and clear cut. On receiving the Rorschach card or looking at a slide of 


the blot, the subject is given ten alternative answers and is asked to select 
one which in his opinion is the best description of the blot or any part of it. 
Thus the test may be given to an individual or to groups. It may be self-admin- 
istered. The original cards may be viewed near at hand or the blots may be 

seen on slides. The key for the scoring of the amplified version is included 
with detailed instructions as to procedure for scoring. Scores obtained from 
"unselected" and clinical subjects are given in detail. 


The authors likewise suggest other uses of the Multiple Choice Test. 
The subject may be asked to check in order of preference all answers to any 
card which he finds acceptable. These are then scored in the traditional Ror- 
schach manner. This may be done, of course, only by experienced Rorschach 


workers, To demonstrate this procedure, sample records and psychograms are 
included. 


Again, it should be emphasized that the authors present no evidence 
that the same criteria for scoring the individual test or even the group test 
apply to the new procedure and its variations. Further we have no assurance 
that the same interpretative principles apply to the Multiple Choice as to the 
individual test. Indeed, Due, Wright and Wright suggest in one of their papers 
that experience with the Multiple Choice test has led to various modifications 
in the application of the principles of interpretation found valid in the in- 
dividual Rorschach. These considerations are all omitted in this manual. 


For the various forms of the Multiple Choice Technique, the determ- 
ination of reliability is important. A test which takes a few minutes to 
administer and to evaluate and which can be given by individuals without 
Rorschach training certainly should be presented as a thoroughly reliable one. 
First, the reliability of the test itself should be established. Will the same 
people give approximately the same kind of response when the test is repeated? 


The reliability of the scorers and interpreters must also be considered. Will 
two or more scorers apply the key in the same way and get the same results? 


Such questions must be directed toward every variation which is suggested in 
the book. 


The authors treat of the reliability of the Multiple Choice record in 
their chapter on the effect of repetition on the Multiple Choice Test scores. 
Only one of their suggested procedures is fully tested. They find only a small 
percentage of individuals who show change in the repeat test. No attempt is 
made to determine the reliability of the examiners in handling the instrument 


in its various forms. Nor is any study included to show the reliability of the 
final or amplified form of the test. 


In one of the papers which are included by Due, Wright and Wright, 
the problem of reliability is recognized in connection with interpretative 
anélysis. They study the reliability of the raters as to correspondence be- 
tween clinical and multiple choice evaluations and es to judgments of degree 
of maladjustment. Their findings are positive and highly valuable. Their con- 
clusions, however, concern the reliability of the interpretative analysis only 
and apply to the Multiple Choice Test when it is administered by experience 
personnel trained in the Rorschach Method. 


The authors present ample evidence that the Multiple Choice Test may 
be used generally for screening out maladjusted persons. Their subjects in- 
clude 329 adults, 143 patients in psychiatric institutions and 225 prisoners. 


By far, the best validating material is presented in the three papers, 
by Due, Wright and Wright, who subject the new instrument to systematic and 
scientific scrutiny. The first explores the validity of “certain objective 
criteria in differentiating neuropsychiatric patients from normal individuals 
in order to determine the extent to which untrained clerical assignments can 
be used in military psychiatric screening and classification" (p. 196). Con- 
clusion is offered that the use of four negative responses (the criterion 
originally suggested) does not provide a sharp enough differentiation to war- 
rant the usage by untreined personnel. They recommend a weighted scoring system 


based on an interpretation of individual responses. This would require a trained 
Rorschach worker. 


In a second paper, the same investigators consider other important 
problems of validation end reliability. They demonstrate that the Multiple 
Choice Test is valid for differential diagnosis if used by personnel trainod 
in the Rorschach Method. They report significant correlations between the blind 
analysis based on the Multiple Choice Test and clinical evaluation. It is im- 
portant to note that the blind analyses were made from the "interpretative 
principles of the individual Rorschach combined with subjective clinical 
hunches" (p. 214). The question arises as to the degree to which we may at- 
tribute the high correspondence observed to Rorschach interpretation per se. 
Indeed, in their explanation of the methodology by which these blind analyses 
were made, it is clearly seen that many of their interpretations are not from 
Rorschach at all, but involve analytic and other psychiatric deductions from 
the content of the responses. Such deductions are not to be ruled out, of 


course, but it must be kept in mind that they are attainable only by experienced 
and professional workers. 


It appears to this reviewer that the papers of Due, Wright and Wright 
serve to point to the tremendous possibilities in the Multiple Choice Test. 
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They emphasize, however, that in the present development of the test, it is not 
sufficiently valid to warrant its usage by untrained personnel. By personnel 
trained in the Rorschach Method it can be used with profit for military psy- 
chiatric differentiation. 


In a final chapter (Section VIII) the authors present the amplified 
form of the Multiple Choice Test which "resulted from a study of the results 
obtained over a period of one year with the original version presented and dis- 
cussed in the preceding sections" (p. 240). The suggestions of hundreds of 
initividual investigators have been incorporated in the final form which the 
test takes. The new form has the advantage of being based on definite exper- 
iensss with all types of subjects, normal and abnormal. The next step in the 
Gevoiopment of this amplified test would seem to be an examination of its re- 


liability and validity. It is hoped that a subsequent book will present its 
standardization. 


It must be concluded that an impressive number of studies show the 
tremendous possibilities of the Multiple Choice. Rorschach Test. The reliability 
and validity of a Multiple Choice Test administered and evaluated by untrained 
examiners, are still open to question. The longer form of the test administered 
and interpreted by trained Rorschach workers, however, appears valid for classi- 
fication and for differential diagnosis. 


General Conclusions 


"Large Scale Rorschach Techniques" is valuable as a pioneer effort. 
Many promising variations of the Rorschach Method are suggested, suitable for 
large scale application. The book is invaluable as a first attempt to present 
a standardized Group Method. It offers for the first time, also a statistical 


analysis of the stimulus properties of the ten blots wrén presented from the 
distance. 


It is to be regretted that the research studies have not been por- 
trayed more systematically. Some aspects of the research procedure must be 
challenged. Clear cut conclusions are lacking. The fundamental problem of 
reliability is not handled.adequately. 


The Group Method is still in the realm of experimental development. 
It is still unsuited for widespread application. Unwarranted satisfaction with 
the Group Method in its present experimental state would hinder its further 
development. The acceptance and advancement of the Group Method will be fur- 
thered by @ sane recognition of problems which must be solved and a willingness 


to perform the needed research. Harrower-Erickson and Steiner have made a good 
start. 


The book furnishes a complete and adequate manual for the Multiple 
Choice Test. Unfortunately the reliability of its final form and the variations 
Suggested has not been thoroughly dealt with. The test appears to be a valid 
instrument for screening and for personality analysis in the hands of trained 
and experienced Rorschach workers. It is not established, however, as a valid 
mechanical instrument which can be applied by untrained workers in a few minutes. 


Both tests may be used to advantage only by workers who are steeped 
in Rorschach methodology, who are willing to subject the tests to thorough 
Study, and to treat their results with suspended judgment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


I. SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
of the 
RORSCHACH INSTITUTE, INC. 
April 7, 1945 


at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
525 West 120th Street, New York 25, N. Y. 


Again as in other years, the seientific section of the annual meeting will be 
combined with the annual meeting of the E.P.A. on April 6th and 7th, at City 
College, Main Building, Convent Avenue and 139th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Program 


Rorschach Round Table: Chairman, Dr. Bruno Klopfer 
"THE ROLE OF THE RORSCHACH METHOD IN PLANNING FOR TREATMENT AND 
EDUCATION". 


Saturday, April 7th, 1945, at 11 A.M., City College, Main Building, 
Room 306. 


The areas to be considered at the Round Table and the Chairman of 
each area are: 

Social Agencies for Adults: Dr. Fritz Schmidl 

Social Agencies for Children: Dr. William Goldfarb 

School Systems: Dr. Morris Krugman 

Psychiatric Practice: Dr. Marguerite Hertz 


Executive Committee Meeting, April 7th, 1945, 3-5 P.M., Teachers 
College, Dodge Hall, Room 102. 


Annual Business Meeting, 5-6 P.M., Teachers College, Dodge Hall, 
Room 102. 


Dinner and Presidential Address, 6:30 P.M. (informal), Men's 
Faculty Club, Columbia University, 117th Street and Morningside 
Drive. Dr. Ruth Munroe, Sarah Lawrence College, Bronxville, N. Y. 
"The Objective Methods and the Rorschach Test". 


Dinner reservations should be made not later than Wednesday, April 4th. 
Please send reservations with remittance ($1.60 which includes tip) to 
Dr. Helen H. Davidson, 425 Riverside Drive, New York 25, N. Y. 


Arrangement Committee: Chairman, Helen H. Davidson 
Kate N. Levine 
Pauline G. Vorheus 
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AGENDA 
for 
the Sixth Annual Business Meeting 
of the 
Rorschach Institute, Inc. 


on Saturday, April 7th, 1945, at 5 P.M., Room 102, Dodge Hall, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 525 West 120th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Opening of the Annual Business Meeting by the President 
(Dr. Ruth Munroe). 


Annual report of the Director (Dr. Bruno Klopfer). 


Report of the Treasurer, including annual audit (Miss Gladys 
Tallman). 


Report of the Research Committee (Dr. L. Clovis Hirning). 
Report of the Editorial Committee (Dr. Hanna F. Faterson). 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Publications other than the 
Rorschach Research Exchange (Dr. Helen H. Davidson). 


Report of the Training Committee (Mrs. Ruth Wolfson). 


Report of the Sub-Committee on Membership and Fellowship 
Applications (Dr. Kate N. Levine). 


Report of the Nominating Committee (Dr. Marguerite Hertz). 
Election of Officers. 
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II. SUMMER WORKSHOP, 1945, AT THE HOMESTEAD, CRAFTS, N. Y. 


The ninth summer workshop at the Homestead, will begin with a dinner meeting 
on Sunday, June 10, 1945, at 6 P.M. and end on Saturday, June 23, 1945, at 
4 P.M. Students may register for both weeks or for either one of the two work- 
shop weeks; however, introductory seminars for beginners will only be provided 
during the first week; beginners may continue with advanced seminars during 
the second week. No previous Rorschach training is required for beginners. 


Students may receive academic credit for the Homestead Workshop at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, registering for field work in the Rorschach 
method, Education s.j. 300 R K, for one to three points of credit. 


. The tuition fee is $20. per week. Bach point of credit registered at Teachers 


College, Columris University, will be credited toward the workshop tuition 
with $10. 


Applications to attend the workshop should be made before May 1, 1945, and 
sent to Dr. Bruno Klopfer, 3820 Waldo Avenue, New York, 63, N.Y. 


Homestead rates. Weekly rates for room and board; dormitory $26.50; cabin 
$28.; cabin with running water, $30. Reservations to be accompanied by a4 $5. 


deposit should be sent to the Homestead, R.F.D. No.1, Carmel, N.Y., before 
May 15, 1945. 


Transportation. A special bus or taxi, at fifty cents per person, will meet 
the train at the Railroad Station at Brewster. This train leaves Grand Cen- 


tral Station, New York, on Sunday, June 10th and 17th, at 2:25 P.M. and arrives 
at Brewster, at 4:11 P.M 


III. ANNOUNCEMENTS OF REGIONAL DIVISIONS 


New York Division 


Dr. Bessie B. Burgemeister of the New York Neurological Institute 
will present RORSCHACH PATTERNS IN MULTIPLE SCLEROSIS OF THE CENTRAL NERVOUS 
SYSTFV at the next meeting of the New York Division of the Rorschach Institute. 
The meeting will be held at the New York Psychiatric Institute, 722 West 

. 168th Street, at 8 p. m., Monday, April 30th, 1945. There will be no meeting 

: in March. - Persons who wish to discuss Rorschach investigations before the 


New York Division are kindly requested to communicate with Z. A. Piotrowski, 
722 West 168th St., New York, 32, N.Y. 


Pennsylvania Division 


Spring Seminary in Harrisburg - Dr. Bruno Klopfer will hold the second Advanced 


Seminar for the 1944-45 season in Harrisburg on April 2lst and 22nd. There 
will be four sessions: 


1 Saturday afternoon 3:00 - 5:30 
ay Saturday night 7:30 - 10:00 
Sunday morning 9:30 - 12:00 

Sunday afternoon 1:30 - 4:00 


The fee will be $10.00 
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Pennsylvania Division Continued 


The sessions will be held in the Education Building. It is likely that e« 
group dinner will be held at The Harrisburger, Saturday and in that event 
the Saturday night meeting will also be at The Harrisburger. 


Anyone who plans to attend the Seminar should communicate with Miss 
Florentine Hackbusch, Dept. of Welfare, Harrisburg, Pa. Mimeographed case ma- 
terial will be sent out in advance. Reservations for the dinner should be 
made with Miss Hackbusch, who will also get hotel reservations if desired, 
and arrange appointments for individual case conferences with Dr. Klopfer. 


Rorschach groups are active in Harrisburg, Reading, and Scranton, in 
Pennsylvania. Since the first Harrisburg Seminar in 1941, discussion group 
has continued there. In Reading a class in elementary techniques is held in 
the office of the County Superintendent of Schools, in the Court House; and 

in Scranton, a similar class is held at Marywood College under the sponsorship 
of the Psycho-educational Clinic of the College. 


The student membership is composed entirely of psychologists, who rep- 
resent eleven county school systems, five city school systems, four clinics, 
three state institutions, and a public health nursing agency. 


Southeastern Division 


Rorschach ‘lorkshop, March 26th to 29th, 1945, at the Jung Hotel, New Orleans, 
Louisiana, in conjuntion with the spring meeting of the Southeastern Division, 
March 26th, 1945, 3 to 5:30 P.M. 


The Rorschach Workshop will begin with an organization meeting. The seminar 

sessions of the workshop will be devoted chiefly to problems of Rorschach 

interpretation. Familiarity with Rorschach administration and scoring is 4 
pre-requisite for admission to the seminars. The Southeastern division will 

make provisions for an introductory course on March 25th and 26th. Applica- 

tions for this preliminary training should be made to Dr. Otto Billig, High- ° 
land Hospital, Asheville, N.C. 


Schedule of Workshop 
Monday, March 26th, 7 to 9:30 P.M. 

Tuesday, March 27th, 9:30 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2:30 P.M. to 5 P.M., 7 to 9:30 P.M. 
Wednesday, March 28th, 9:30 A.M. to 12 Noon, 2:30 to 5 P.M. 

Thursday, March 29th, 9:30 A.M. to 12 Noon. 


The Tuition Fee for the workshop is $20. 


Hotel Reservations: All reservations for rooms should be sent directly to 

Mr. Louis Degering, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La., with the statement that 

the reservation is for a member of the Rorschach group. Since hotel space is 
quite limited every effort should be made to share a room with another work- 
shop members. Reservations should be sent in on or before March 15th. Single 
rooms begin at $3.50; double rooms, with double beds, two persons, $5.00 and 
$6.00; twin bed rooms, two persons, $6.00 and $7.00. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


The Executive Committee regrets to announce that Dr. Hanna F. Faterson 
has resigned as Assistant Editor of the Rorschach Research Exchange, and as 
Chairman of the Editorial Committee effective April 1, 1945. Miss Camilla 
Kemple, 35 West 58th Street, New York, N.Y., was appointed to serve in both 


capacities. 


A new membership sub-committee of the Training Committee has been 
created to take charge of all applications for fellowship and membership. As 
a nucleus of this committee, Dr. Kate N. Levine, Dr. Ruth Munroe, and Mrs. 
Ruth Wolfson have been appointed, with Dr. Levine serving as Chairman. All 
inquiries and correspondence concerning membership and fellowship applications 
should be addressed to her at 237 West 15th Street, New York 11, N.Y. 


The membership committee was asked to present at the annual business 
meeting a detailed proposal for methods of handling applications and for voting 


procedures. 


TRAINING COMMITTEE 


The list of Rorschach Institute members, published in the Rorschach 
Research Exchange, 1944, Vol. VIII, No. 4 should be corrected as follows: 


Add: Dr. Eva Klein, Member, 444 Central Park West, New York, N.Y. omitted 


by mistake. 
Change: 


Michael Dunn, from Member to Fellow. 


The following applicants were elected members of the Rorschach In- 
stitute at the Executive Committee Meeting on December 8, 1944: 


Auerbach, Mrs. Aline B. 
105 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N.Y. 


Colm, Dr. Hanna 
1615 N. Lexington Street 
Arlington, Va. 


Kendig, Dr. Isabelle 
Ashton, Md. 


Kreczkowski, Mr. Joseph 
P.O. Box 2601 
Washington, 13, D.C. 


Lively, Mrs. Mery L. 

Department of Neuropsychietry 
Medical College of Virginia Hospital 
Richmond 19, Va. 


Ross, Mrs. Eleanor 
111 North 49th Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Sarason, Mrs. Esther K. 
Southbury Training School 
Southbury, Conn. 


Sarason, Dr. Seymour 
Southbury Training School 
Southbury, Conn. 


Williams, Dr. Gertha 
17673 Manderson Drive 
Detroit, Mich. 


Wilson, Mrs. Margaret B. 
Box 51, Mansfield Depot 
Connecticut 


By mail vote of the entire Executive Committee the following members 
were elected fellows of the Rorschach Institute: 


Goldfarb, Dr. William 

Foster Home Bureau 

N.Y. Association for Jewish Children 
329 East 62nd Street, New York, N.Y. 


Hallowell, Dr. A. Irving 
Department of Anthropology 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Ill. 


Levine, Dr. Kate N. 
237 West 15th Street 
New York 11, N.Y. 


Vorhaus, Mrs. Pauline G. 
27 West 86th Street 
New York, 
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